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THE ARCHITECT AND TOWN PLANNING. 
By Professor BeresrorD Pirr [| F.]. 


Address delivered at the close of the Morning Meetings of the Town Planning Conference, 14th October 1910. 


HE Royal Institute of British Architects brings the formal gatherings of this Town Planning 
Conference to their conclusion to-day with the subject of “‘ The Cities of the Future,” 

-' beyond which our mortal eyes do not see. It is of necessity sufficient that the 
rapturous visions of human progress into bliss embody hopes of glorious architecture and perfect 
health, but to the architect belongs the primary conception of the ideal as well as the direction of 
its attainment. 

This afternoon’s subjects, the Creation of Capitals for the entire Continent of Australia and 
for the New World of Africa, illustrate the practical bearing of considerations which otherwise 
might not be devoid of the suspicion of being merely poetic, Utopian, and visionary. 

The architect knows well that it is vain to expect imagination to conceive or design to begin 
without principles, purposes, or precedents—forgive the alliteration—and to the discussion and 
elucidation of these three factors in the art of the town plan, this Conference, with the indispens- 
able assistance of the Exhibition, has been directed. 

What are these principles and purposes ? They are many, and are various in their nature 
geographical, political, 7.e. of the police, sociological, and wsthetice—governed on all hands by 
qualifving conditions, and in detail comprehending the gauge of a tram-line, the precise value 
of an inestimable and inconvenient fragment of antiquity, and the new English factor of 
incremental values. Amidst this variety, perplexing and increasing in complexity of regulation, 
what has this Conference found to be the key to the difficulty and the solvent of the trials of the 
new problem of Town Planning ? 

We have it in one word, Architecture, and the architect reaping with keenness the abundant 
wd vet ungarnered harvest of precedent—rich fields indeed, as the walls of the Royal Academy at 
present evidence—is armed by precedent to lay down the principles by which alone the purposes 
of the present can be made effective both for to-day and to-morrow, for our generation and for 
history. 

What is true in the study of buildings is equally true in the study of cities. The mental 
quality which speaks to us in the ever wonderful architecture of the Greeks was necessarily mani- 
fested in their town plans. The indomitable spirit of government by which Rome the city 
became the empire, organised the laying out not only of forums and highways, but cities and pro- 
vinees, and the architect reads this, more clearly than in the cyphers and symbols of literature, 
in the orders of the elevation and the rhythm of the plan. 

It needs no asseveration to enforce the obvious truth that principles of municipal life and 
polity were as potent, and much more so, in ancient Rome than in any modern community, and 
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the conclusion must ensue that the survival of a pre-eminent architectural character and expres 
sion gives the keynote for the Town Planning movement in our own era. That the Middle Age: 
with no organised eraft of architecture as an art, have left such fascinating proofs of the chan 
and serviceableness of natural methods of building and design, if one may so speak of their 
sophisticated manner, again emphasises the fact that the enduring elements of town planning a 
architectural, and that in the study of buildings lie the seeds of fruitful beauty for street or cit 

The individual genius of the men of the Renaissanee becomes a nearer and more characterist ic 
guide for us. Almost the only surviving impression of contact with a great Renaissance plan i 
that of architectural grandeur, generated by devotion to a classie vision of the past, applied to t] 
purpose of extending and glorifying a e¢ity, a place, ora palace. The glory of a city is its granden 
the gracious width of its avenues, the adjusted proportions of its squares, and accompanyii 
these of necessity, healthy spaciousness and ordered amenities. 

[i is to such precedents that this Conference of Architects directs attention for the edueati 
of the public conscience and the elevation of its patriotic ideal. 

Our assemblies have been deeply touched by the eloquent enthusiasm of our Honora: 
President for the city of his manhood, fame, and home. Such sympathetic affection for her very 
stones is an infeetion which we will learn to enlarge and cultivate each in his own place, for wi 
have, as architeets, committed to us the possibilities of the promotion or depression of civic 
beauty and amenity. 


This quality of an architectural charity which begins at home we commend most earnest 


to all responsible authorities. In this relatively free country, lavmen untrained and irresponsible 


to artistie criticism become the custodians of our civie heritages and the promoters of town 
development. ‘To the mayors, the chairmen of municipal committees, to their permanent officials, 
surveyors and engineers, this Institute appeals, in the higher interests of the community and om 
national repute, not to negleet the mother art of architecture, which, taking up the common 
purposes of building, dignities the commonplace and renders the necessary gracious and pleasant ; 
for the same art, with like instinct and power, can make the commonest and most local strect 
nnprovement subserve a high purpose of improvement and beauty, if only it be considered as 
a subject worthy of the highest and best effort of those qualified by study, experience, and grace 
to serve the art of its architecture. 

The town is too precious a possibility, if not already a possession of beauty, to be entrusted 
to consideration only of its expert survevors and engineers. The problems are architectural, 
and will be ultimately judged as sueh. 

In furtherance of help in this important matter to all town authorities undertaking the 
preparation of schemes, the Royal Institute of British Architects extends its heartiest co- 
operation. The Town Planning Committee of the Institute, which at the inception of the recent 
legislation was constituted to consider and advise wpon its progress, was met and weleomed by 
Mr. Burns in conference during the progress of his Bill, and has now the satisfaction of seeing 
how successful and timely has been its suggestion to the Council of the Institute to mvite an 
International Conference on Town Planning. The Committee on Town Planning will continue its 
labours, and will shortly issue, after the Transactions of the Conference have been published, 
a report on the conclusions of the Conference adaptable to the present needs of authorities pre- 
paring town plans. 1 

The material offered to the Conference by the amity of our confréeres will be invaluable to 
thisend. The exhibition of plans and designs has an edueational force of great power. The new 
world is redressing the balance of the old, and the past is reproducing itself in the present. Fon 
the Papers, for the exhibits, for the personal contributions to the discussions, and for that delight- 
ful spirit of universality in art sympathy which is one of the greatest common qualities that 
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ion share in spite of all other divisions of race, government, and temperament, for all these the 
Royal Institute of British Architects is profoundly and ardently thankful to the members. May 
nu art vet flourish, and wmidst the many contlicting streams of life continue to make for Peace, 
Health, and Joy ! 


THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE: A REVIEW. 
By W. R. Davipce |. }. 


id HE Conference is over! The greatest and most widely embracing reunion of the world 
of architecture has been satisfactorily and enthusiastically achieved, thanks to the 

- initiative of the Royal Institute of British Architects and to the energy of those who 
have for months past worked so whole-heartedly in its cause under the skilful direction and inspira- 
tion of the Seeretary-General, Mr. John W. Simpson. The Institute has every reason to feel 
proud of the part which it has been privileged to take in calling together such a Conference at such 
an opportune moment. Probably never before has such a gathering of experts—architects, 
engineers, surveyors, aud councillors—been assembled with such an objeet—the benefit, the 
lasting benefit of the civilised world and its tecming millions in every clime. 

rom practically every country, Kuropean or American, aid from all corners of the Kmpire 
came the units which composed this great international gathering, and the deliberations of 
the Conference thus possess a value far above any purely national standard. The Town Plan 
ning Committee of the Institute are doing well in their decision to continue the work of 
collecting and collating information on this Mmportant subject for the benefit both of English 
architects and their foreign con/freres. 

The splendid exhibition at the Royal Academy of town planning drawings and models 
drawn from all parts of the world forms an object lesson of what has already been accom- 
plished in the field of town planning. ‘The exhibition will prove an inspiring study for architects, 
wud the artistic spirit embodied in so many of the drawings will mevitably arouse our cnthusiasn 
for a subjeet which has no equal in the broadness of its conception and in its possibilities for the 
future. 

The visits arranged in connection with the Conference have been much appreciated by out 
Visitors, wud opportunities have been given for seeing the work executed in connection with ow 
sarden villages, and also examples of the more formal lines adopted in the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren and in the stately town houses and collegiate buildings of which England is justly proud. 

On the more festive side, the conversazione at the Royal Jnstitute, the receptions arranged 
by the courtesy of the Lord Mayor and the City Corporation at the Mansion House and Guildhall, 
wnd by the American. Ambassador at Dorchester House, and the Banquet at the Hotel Cecil have 
all tended to encourage the sense of fellowship and good-comradeship which has been such a 
feature of the Conference. 

The main work of the Conference, however, has been in the papers and discussions which 
have been carried on continuously throughout the week in the new galleries now forming part of 
the premises of the Royal Institute. So keen has been the interest displayed in the discussions 
that overflow mectings have in the majority of cases had to be held, the authors of the papers 
reading them successively to two distinct audiences, the papers in most instances being illus- 
trated by lantern views. 

One of the conclusions brought out in the discussions stronger than any other was the 
extreme practicability of town planning. With our older cities and with their still-growing 
extensions much is possible in the way of immediate improvement. But this is also an 
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international Conference, and, as was well pointed out by Mr. Andrew Taylor in the course of th 
discussion, ‘‘ Now is the time for Canada and our vast colonies to town plan; they have an oppor: 
tunity that no country in the world has ever had before.”” On behalf of the London Count) 
Council he at the same time expressed the great appreciation and interest which he and hi 
colleagues on the Council felt for the Conference and all that it meant for London and othe: 
great cities. 

Another of the results of the Conference has been the revelation of the unanimity of opinion 
of those most competent to pass judgment on the apparently divergent views of the variou 
schools of thought. ‘The eminent experts who have visited us are unanimous in the opinion thai 
the English cottage home is the ideal one, and that the tall and costly tenement buildings so 
common in German towns are not in any sense desirable. The high cost of land and the heavy 
expense of paving the very wide streets, however, leave no option but to erect such building 
and a word of warning is on this account given against the requirement of unnecessarily wid: 
thoroughfares, unless largely laid out as gardens. 

One of the greatest difficulties in large towns is to deal with the smoke nuisance, which ruin 
both buildings and gardens alike. Mr. Burnham, the eminent American architect, and Chairman 
of the U.S.A. Fine Arts Commission, expressed the opinion that the time was coming when coul 
would be burnt at the mines, and power, light, and heat transmitted by wire. When that day 
comes, the air of our towns will be purer and the roofs of our houses perhaps our most attractiv: 
retreat. 

The struggle between the formal and the picturesque is but another phase of the warfar 


between the classic and the medieval schools. Each is right in its place and each may be equally 


beautiful. As Sir William Richmond well said, ‘ Effect is promoted by balance of symmetry 
and unsymmetric treatment.” 

It is also refreshing to be reminded that the ancient architects of Greece and Rome experi- 
enced much the same difficulties and solved them in much the same way as their modern suc- 
cessors. Professor Perey Gardner, in a paper on the planning of Hellenistic cities, states that 
at Cnossos in Crete there has been found beneath a palace of the second millennium B.c. a system 
of drainage more advanced than is the drainage of Crete to-day. Architecture and the planning 
of cities in the ancient world went through the same two phases that they have gone through 
in the modern world. The old cities of Greece, in the age before Alexander the Great, consisted 
of narrow, winding streets bordered by poor houses. ‘he public buildings were large and 
splendid, the private houses were shelters for the night. On the Ionian coast of Asia Minor 
cities were more orderly and stately. While the agora or market-place in the old cities of Hellas 
was merely an irregular open space where streets met, an Ionian agora was square, with porticos 
round it, and lying in the heart of the city. In the fifth century B.c., however, the Greeks seriously 
took up the matter of town planning, and towns were planned with streets at right angles to one 
another. Still more important, as the sites were new, it was not necessary to consider either the 
sacredness of certain spots which the gods would not surrender, or the vested rights of individuals. 

The time of Alexander the Great was, however, the great age of city founding, and within a 
century or so there sprang up a number of cities destined to become populous and wealthy 
Alexandria, Antioch, Seleucia, and Pergamon, the remains of which have been carefully excavated 
in recent years. The Greeks, being essentially city-dwellers, had no gardens, and at most but a 
few trees or shrubs in an inner court ; open spaces with lawns, trees, and flowers were almost 
unknown. The Greek idea was to produce a well-planned and self-complete township enclosed 
by a wall and set in the midst of fields and woods. 

Town Planning in the Roman World was dealt with by Professor F. J. Haverfield. It was 
the custom of the Romans under the Republic, as of the Greeks before them, to send out emigrants 
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in compact bodies, tit to establish a small town or colonia forming a fortified group of houses 
covering thirty to forty acres and possessing municipal life and government. Under the Empire 
it was otherwise. The great gift of the Roman Empire to Western Europe was town life, and the 
creation of new towns went on apace. The form which these towns almost invariably took 
was the familiar rectangular street plan, the form which men seem to have either invented or 
instinctively borrowed for their systematic town planning. Not all Roman towns show this 
chessboard arrangement. Pompeii is somewhat irregular in planning, but in this instance the 
colonia was grafted on to an older town. In the Roman town plan the forum or central market- 
place was not an open space, but an enclosed colonnaded yard with public buildings surrounding 
it. The ancient law does not tell us much about any control of city magistrates over the plan, 
beyond the normal administrative control of water, sewerage, kc. The area of Roman towns 
was almost always small, from 100 to 200 acres at the outside, hence utterly unlike the rectangular 
plan applied on such a large scale at Buenos Ayres or Chicago. There were few or no industries 
carried on, and the need for public gardens was consequently not felt. 

Dr. Thomas Ashby, Director of the British School at Rome, traced the history and gradual 
development of Rome. The Palatine Hill, the nucleus of the city, was, no doubt, occupied by the 
original settlers owing to the natural advantages of its position. ‘The hill was roughly rectangular 
in shape, and hence was called Roma Quadrata, its original area being some twenty-five acres. 
‘The cliffs were originally far more formidable than now, with deeper valleys beneath them. The 
lirst extension of this settlement towards the east and south formed the Septimontium, and the 
next stage in the development of the city is marked by the “ Servian” wall, which on the west and 
cast comeided with the pomerium, while on the north and north-east it included a great portion of 
the table-land from which the Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline originate, and on the south it took 
in the Aventine. It thus enclosed what came to be known in the time of Cicero as the Seven Hills 
of Rome. 

The lines of the streets were in the main dictated by the natural features of the site, with its 
seven hills and their intermediate valleys, and by the position of the gates from which issued the 
roads upon which the supremacy of Rome depended. ‘The city as a whole, however, seems to 
have grown up quite unsystematically ; it had narrow and ill-built streets, and the central portion 
between the hills and the river was cramped and overcrowded. 

Julius Cesar, in 54 B.c., was the first to grapple with the problem, by improving at great 
cust the communications between the Forum Romanum and the northern portion of the city, 
and the regulating of the bed of the Tiber. Many emperors continued the work which Cesar had 
begun. Nero compelled private owners to reconstruct their houses in a more substantial way and 
to allow greater width for the streets. Later on, the troublous times between 235 and 284 a.p. 
wllowed of little building activity, except for the hasty construction of the walls of Aurelian and 
Probus. The walls are of brickwork, and have, of course, dictated in a large measure the subsequent 
topography of the city. After the Barbarian invasions and the destruction of the aqueducts on 
which the water supply depended, the upper portions of the city were deserted, and medieval 
Rome oecupied only the lower portions of the ancient city. It was only after 1870 that the 
upper parts of the city began to be once more inhabited, and even at the present day the south- 
west portion of the area within the Aurelian walls still gives an excellent idea of the quiet and 
peaceful beauty the disappearance of which all must regret. Much has been sacrificed that might 
without detriment have been spared, owing to the needs of the modern capital. Professor 
Lanciani in the discussion that followed gave some interesting information as to the recent exca- 
vations on the site of the ancient Ostia, which had revealed a perfect example of rectangular 
planning. 

The evolution of the town-planning ideal since the Renaissance formed the topic of a most 
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interesting paper by Dr. Brinckmann, of Aix-la-Chapelle, and im a remarkably clear exposition of 
thesubject Dr. Brinckinann traced the gradual development of such towns as Florence, Naney, ani 
others of the period. Modern German town-planning, he thought, had turned strongly in tl. 
direction of medieval picturesqueness, as exemplitied in the old towns of Nuremberg and Rothe: 
burg in Bavaria. Dr. Brinckmann, at one of the evening gatherings, was good enough to giv: 
second short address on the Gothic Towns of Southern France. 

* The Civie Survey ” was to have been the title of a paper contributed by Professor Geddes, 
but unfortunately both he and Sir Wiliam Richmond were prevented by illness from bein 
present. ‘The latter’s paper dealt with some factors in town planning which are not always takeu 
into consideration. ‘The smoke nuisance was one which steps should be taken to mitigate as 
much as possible by insisting on smoke-consuming apparatus being provided, and every 


encouragement should be given to the provision of smokeless coal; indeed, it might be part 


of the town-planning enterprise to devise, especially for the dwelling houses of the poore 
classes, some form of central heating stations from which the necessary warmth might radiate. 
With the abolition of the smoke nuisance, roof gardens and other amenities would become a 
possibility. 

The Growth of Legal Control over ‘town Development in England was the subject ofa paper 
read by Mr. H. Chaloner Dowdall, Barrister-at-Law, in which attention was drawn to the growing 
legal powers gradually acquired by local authorities durimg the past century. The Town Planning 
Act of 1909 would, on account of the Constitutional precedent which it has made, be followed with 
keen interest on all hands. ‘The Act, in short, gave to the Local Government Board a perfectly 
general power, subject to certain limitations, to make local Acts of Parliament, under the name of 
* Schemes,” with reference to streets, roads, and other ways, including stopping up or diversion 
of highways ; buildings, structures, and erections; sewerage, lightmg, water supply, ancillary 
works ; extension and variation of private easements, and all incidental powers. 

The subject of Land ‘Tenure and the various stages of procedure in the acquirement of land 
fur town-planning purposes was dealt with by Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, in an excellent exposition 
of what is generally regarded as a most complex question. Land tenure in Kngland, with all 
its centuries of strife, must necessarily be complicated. From the days when the freeman was the 
freeholder and the landless man a slave, to the feudalism introduced by William the Conqueror, 
wand the beginning of its breakdown in the thirteenth century, right down to our own times, the 
history of land tenure is almost the history of England. 

Professor Baldwin brown, in pleading for the preservation of ancient features, reminds 
us that theoretical town planning in straight lines and rectangles is by no means new. 
It is at least as old as ancient Babylon. But the surface of the earth is of infinite variety in 
contour and already bitten with lines ploughed out by the comings and goings of many genecra- 
tions, and the arrangement of new streets must naturally follow the contiguration of the site. 
The historic past has the very strongest claims on our attention. The Housing and Town 
Planning Act itself contains the refreshing Clause 45, which forbids the acquisition for housing 
purposes of any land which is the site of an ancient monument or other object of archwological 
interest, and in a later Schedule includes under the general provisions which may be preseribed 
the preservation of objects of historical interest or natural beauty.” 

Mr. C. Mulford Robinson, of Rochester, U.S.A., provided the Conference with a breezy con- 
tribution in which he pointed out the defective way in which our modern idea of standardising 
the width of streets worked in practice. The same width of street is required, no matter what 
its purpose or position may be; in one case it may be barely sutticient, but in the majority of 
cases the excessive width is wasteful and extravagant, the street construction in many cases 
costing more than the land itself. In the subsequent discussion this point was strongly 
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emphasised and confirmed by many speakers, the high cost of land in Germany being stated to be 
largely due to this cause. 

M. Louis Bonnier, “ Architecte-voyer-en-chef ” of the City of Paris, followed with a most inter- 
esting contribution, in which he detailed the thirty-one special ordinances in foree in Paris with 
veference to the architectural features of particular points, such as the Place des Vosges, Place 
Vendome, and Place de la Concorde, showing how such “ town planning ” requirements had been 
alleeted by the passing of time. Two-thirds of these architectural * 
nearly all been complied with, the abandonment of the others being largely the work of previous 


servitudes ”’ in Paris have 


periods if not of the originators themselves. 

A fresh note was struck by Mr. H. Y. Lanchester in his paper on “ Cause and Effeet in 
the Modern City.” “ A mere description of existing types,” he said, “ is of little value compared 
with a brief study of the cireumstances producing such types. Only by such a course ean we 
secure the knowledge necessary to bring our work in the future into harmony with the natural 
forces, and thus ensure that what we do should be on sound lines and likely to endure.” He 
was of opinion, and no doubt rightly, that ideal influences are more powerful than material 
ones, and form the real motive force in the development of the community. 

An interesting comparison of the town planning and legislative powers possessed by the 
Scandinavian towns, especially in Sweden, was provided by Dr. Lilienberg, City Engineer of 
Goteborg, and the ** Restraint of Advertising” was dealt with ina paper by Mr. Richardson 
Kvans. 

The importance of seale, appropriateness, and fitness in connection with all city improve- 
ments and in the details of town buildings was emphasised by Professor Adshead. An interesting 
suggestion for a girdle boulevard encircling London at a distance of about ten miles out was 
contributed by Mr. G. L. Pepler. Some such proposition will no doubt in the long run eventually 
come to fruition, though it is evident that such a scheme could be but a commencement of some- 
thing far larger and more costly. Such a circular girdle with a diameter of nearly twenty miles 
would, moreover, involve the traffic using it in an unnecessarily wide detour. 

The suggestion which has often been made that natural beauties of watercourses such as the 
Brent Valley should be preserved as narrow strips of parkland is one that deserves serious atten- 
tion by the County Councils controlling the various streams before it becomes too late. ‘The sub- 
ject of public parks and gardens was also touched upon in a most interesting paper by Mr. 'T. H. 
Mawson, and by Colonel G. T. Plunkett, R.E., and Mr. Basil Holmes. 

Mr. Arthur Crow, later in the Conference, made a series of valuable suggestions as to the 
treatment of congested areas. He proposed that the outlying suburbs should eventually be 
consolidated into ten encircling “ cities of health,” each surrounded by open spaces and each 
in direet mono-rail communication with the centre. 

Mr. Crow also made an important suggestion for amplifying in considerable detail the pro- 
posals made by the London Traffic Commission a few vears ago for the construction of a broad 
double avenue, 225 feet wide, running east and west from Lea Bridge to Shepherd’s Bush Green— 
a distance of about ten miles—the centre of the avenue being treated as a parkway throughout the 
length. He also drew attention to the provisions existing in the London Building Acts, which, 
unfortunately, permitted even on exceedingly narrow streets the erection of new property on old 
sites to a height of eighty feet, in addition to the two further stories allowed in the roof. Another 
defect in the existing law as regards London he considers should be emphasised. An existing road 
often contained an awkward projection, in some cases reducing the width of the road to such an 
extent that there might be only room for one vehicle to pass ata time. This projection might, 
nevertheless, be legally perpetuated, provided the plans of the old buildings were properly attested. 

The meeting on Thursday was perhaps more crowded with interest and even more 
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international in character than the other meetings. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Daniel 
Burnham, of Chicago, papers on City Development and Extension were read by Mr. W. FE. Rik 
Superintending Architect of the London County Council, Dr. Ing. H. J. Stiibben and _Profes 
Kberstadt of Berlin, M. Augustin Rey of Paris, and Mr. Raymond Unwin. — The latter, to whoin 
the success of the splendid exhibition at the Academy was largely due, said that the Town Pla 
ning Act had wisely concentrated the attention of town planners in England mainly on t 
development of the still unbuilt-on areas round the existing towns. Suburban areas could not, 
however, be considered by themselves. City planning really involved the whole problem of thie 
proper organisation of city life. The high degree of specialisation upon which modern industi\ 
and life depend pointed to the probability that a very large proportion of the population would 
continue to live in or immediately about great city centres. The growth of our industrial towis 
during the last century found us unprepared. We needed to brmg into our city life that guiding 
oversight and direetion in making the best of the facilities afforded by the position, and that 
proper relation of all the different parts so essential in a great modern industrial town. We 
found, for instanee, the land all along the railway side and eanal banks crowded with cottave 
dwellings, while many industrial concerns for which direct access to these transit facilities is 
most important had to be scattered about in other parts of the town, often destroying the ameni- 
ties of some of the best residential areas, and entailing a constant stream of heavy traffie throuch 
the streets to and from those very railways and eanals along the banks of which they should 
naturally be situated. ‘The first thing to be done in relation to the extension plan was to 
determine the general lines on which the city should be encouraged to develop, which areas should 
be reserved for industrial purposes, for new railway accommodation, docks, harbours, and ware- 
houses, and which for residential purposes. It was important that as much intermingling of 
classes as possible should be brought about in suburban distriets. In every way it was bad to 
allow large areas to be covered by houses of exactly one size and class only. ‘To make wholesonie 
dwellings they must either give to every house a considerable extent of garden, which meant 
spreading the town over an excessively wide area, or they must group buildings together in certain 
parts, leaving adequate open spaces around each group. This latter seemed to him the natural 
course, as it rendered easier and less costly the distribution of water, light, heat, telephone, and 
all such conveniences, and also gave greater scope for architectural effect. We should also have 
to break away entirely from our traditions in the matter of road making, and accept the principle 
that roads should be of varying widths according to the purpose they were to fulfil. 

Mr. W. FE. Riley, in a paper on City Development, said that the fundamental defect in 
London development had been its lack of any systematic plan. London might be regarded as 
one of the most costly examples of the evils resulting from the lack of proper appreciation of 
the aims which the Conference was convened to promote. For long past the ratepayers had been 
called on to pay for the endeavours of their rulers to remedy the default of their forefathers. 
The London County Council up to December 1909 effected or was in course of carrying out 133 
improvements, estimated to cost £8,559,516 net. It also agreed to contribute £1,455,120 towards 
the cost of 486 local improvements. ‘The net amount to which the Council was committed since 
its constitution in 1889, without deducting the contributions to be made by local authorities, 
averaged £500,732 per annum, the total length of improvements undertaken being about thirty- 
one miles. The Couneil’s predecessors, the Metropolitan Board of Works, between 1855 and 1889 
expended £10,113,392 net on constructing new and widening old thoroughfares, and also paid 
£1,004,086 towards the cost of local improvements. The outlay of the City Corporation had 
also to be added to these figures, the widening of Fleet Street and Bishopsgate Street alone 
heing estimated to cost nearly three-quarters of a million sterling. Possibly this large outlay 
would provoke no complaint if only a satisfactory and commensurate result were perceptible, 
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but we could not evade the uneasy feeling that the result was utterly inadequate. London was 
still without any motif of systematic development, or without proper street facilities for com- 
munication with the outer suburbs. 

Paris had 42 roads radiating into the surrounding country ; London, with a population 
twice as large, had only 20. Paris had 102 miles of streets 98 feet or more wide ; London 
had only 83 miles in all of streets of that width. The unsystematic extension of London could 
not be aseribed to any lack of theoretical appreciation of the importance of the question. Select 
Committees and Royal Commissions had met and reported with frequency and perseverance 
during the last century, and, to go farther back, there were the far-seeig proposals of Evelyn and 
Wren at the time when 436 acres of the City were cleared by fire. Had Wren’s scheme been 
carried out, it was highly probable that the Kingsway improvement would have been unnecessary. 
‘he location of the railway termini in London afforded an equally flagrant example of disregard 
of the most elementary principles of town planning. Quite apart from the esthetic advantage 
of providing a dignified and attractive setting to such important centres, the congested conditions 
of traffic which so frequently obtain bear witness to the disastrous results of placing such 
conspicuous buildings in crowded districts: without the provision of adequate open spaces. 
Mr. Riley also touched upon the inadequacy of the building laws, the requirements as to width 
of streets and space about buildings contained in the Building Acts being very restricted in 
scope. 

The most pressing need for London was to establish the main arterial communications on a 
large and courageous scale, to provide for the inevitable expansion of the next one or two decades. 
The Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade was at present inquiring into the sufficiency of the 
arterial roads of London and the necessity for and direction of future outlets. Whatever was 
done to solve the problem of controlling the future growth of London, singleness of action was 
absolutely essential. In Greater London, beyond the County boundary, there were five County 
Councils, eight boroughs, sixty Urban District Councils, fourteen Rural District Councils, and 
fifty-five Parish Councils. The parochial aspect must be eliminated, not only if the scheme was 
to produce the best results, but if a scheme was to be formulated at all for the creation of a 
Greater London developed on rational lines. 

Dr. Stiibben’s descriptive address on the progress of town planning in Germany, with its 
excellent lantern illustrations, was followed with the utmost interest, and was still further supple- 
mented by Professor Eberstadt in an address on Berlin, with special reference to the recent 
Greater Berlin competition designs. Professor Eberstadt’s appeal to the human side of his 
audience was very marked and his speech was probably one of the most warmly appreciated. 

A paper outstanding from what its author calls the larger issues, by reason of both its subject 
and the way in which it was treated, was Mr. E. A. Rickards’ address on “* Civic Ornamentation.” 
Sculpture, flowers and plants, monuments, and even temporary decorations and illumination , 
were delightfully touched upon, though one cannot resist the feeling that perhaps the sentiments 


expressed were in some respects unduly scathing. 

The title ‘ Cities of the Future” conjures up all sorts of imaginative possibilities, and 
M. Eugene Hénard’s peep into the future of our cities was quite refreshing in its suggestion of 
communities that will have everything done for them on labour-saving and hygienic lines. 
Vacuum cleaning, dust removal by suction, pneumatic letter and parcel delivery, liquid air for 
refrigeration, petrol for heating, &c., supplied through service pipes, mains for sea-water and 
pure air direct from the seaside were all, M. Hénard thought, within the possibilities of the future. 


In the centre of each street would be a large fireproof main for conveying away the smoke, 

assuming that the old-fashioned method of coal fires was still in use, although it was to be hoped 

that smoke-producing chimneys would eventually be prohibited and replaced by oxygen stoves, 
5 M 
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permitting complete combustion. ‘lo provide for these services a space sufficient to contain 
the necessary installations would have to exist under every roadway. 

Mr. L. Cope Cornford approached the subject of “ The City of the Future—its chane 
being”’ from quite another point of view—that of the layman, and his outspoken critici 
veiled under a genial good-humour, was greatly appreciated by his audience. ** The futur 
English cities and villages,”’ he said, ** does not depend upon the collective eropings of popula 
elected bodies, but upon their ability to recognise the fact of their own natural, but fathom 
ignorance. ‘The chance that the individual citizen may obtain his peaceful solid little hi 
depends entirely upon the measure with which he understands that architecture is an art wid 
that none save those who have dedicated their lives to her service can hope to achieve a g& 
thing. But the individual citizen must do his part. All the architects in the world can 


save him, if he prot sses a respect for law which he does not feel, a desire to get a learn 
which he really despises, an aspiration towards the possession of a beautiful home which is a0 


more than the ambition to be a little more pretentious than his neighbour. The chances tl! 


the ideal city of the future will ever come into being depend upon that freedom of the art 
which can only be conferred upon him by the Jayman. 
Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, Chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts, U.S.A., spoke on t 


future of cities under a democratic Government and of the town-planning work executed in t 


United States. The inception of great planning of public buildings and grounds in the United 
States was in the World’s lair in Chicago. The beauty of its arrangement and of its buildn 


f 


} 


made a profound impression not merely upon the highly edueated part of the community, bu 


still more perhaps upon the masses, and this impression had been a lasting one. As a first resul 
of the object lesson the Government took up the torch and proceeded to make a comprehensive 
plan for the future development of the capital. Since then every considerable town in the country 
had gone into this study, and there were many hundreds of Plan Commissions at work at the 
present time throughout the United States. Then came the plan of Manila, capital of th 
Philippines, made under Mr. Taft, who was then Secretary for War, the initiative having con 
from him personally. Then came Cleveland, Ohio, which State passed a special law in order to 
wlow large towns to employ expert Commissioners, who are to design the public thoroughfares 
wnd parks and to act as censors in all public art matters. Then came San Francisco, where an 
association of private men undertook to back the work; then Chicago, where the work was 


undertaken by the Commercial Club, which appointed a committee of fifteen of its members to 
conduct the enterprise. ‘The work of preparing the suggestions is by no means completed, but in 
Chicago there have been in thre ws two hundred meetings of the General Committee, at which 
hundreds of public men—engineers, architects, sanitary, railroad, city transportation, and othe 
experts—were present. ‘The town-planning men in every city were the ablest in the community, 


and each felt that he had no duty more serious or more important. 

The foreeful criticisms of Professor C. H. Reilly on many of our cherished notions will no 
doubt pear fruit. The house of the future suburb, he said, is, on the one hand, to express some- 
thing of the new submission of the individual to the community, and, on the other hand, to answer 
to a more exacting and refined, if less sentimental, taste. What is needed in our garden suburbs 
is « combination of the refinement of the town with the charm and quiet homeliness of the 
Knglish country. 

The coneluding sitting of the Conference, under the chairmanship of Field-Marshal Lord 
Kitchener, was pack d to overflowing, a papel being read on the planning of Ikhartoum and 
Omdurman by Mr. W. H. MeLean, Municipal Engineer of Khartoum. ‘he closing address on 
behalf of the Royal Institute by Professor Beresford Pite well summed up in inspiring words the 
work that the Conference had performed and the work that still remained to be carried on. 
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9 Conpuir Street, Lonpon, W., 22nd October 1910. 


CHRONICLE. 
The Town Planning Conference. 

Thanks to the Press, the proceedings of the Town 
Planning Conference have attained wide publicity 
throughout the United Kingdom, and an impulse will 
have been given to the town-planning movement 
that will help forward enormously the educative 
work which it was the design of the Conference to 
promote. From every point of view the Conference 
has been a success. The membership was large 
bevond expectation, the Papers generally of a high 
standard of excellence, and the discussions help- 
fully suggestive and full of interest. The whole 
programme was carried through without hitch of 
any kind, and many gratifying letters have been 
received in praise of the arrangements. We quote 
the following from Mr. Mulford Robinson, addressed 
to the Secretary-General :— 

* Dear Str,—As the delegate of the American 
Conference on City Planning, may I congratulate 
you, and through you the Institute, on the notable 
success of the Town Planning Conference ? The 
sustained interest, the completeness of organisa- 
tion, and the smoothness with which so vast and 
complex a machinery has been run is a tribute 
to efficiency of management and devoted effort 
which every delegate must recognise. 

~ The Royal Institute of British Architects has 
set a high precedent for future town-planning 
conferences. Our American Conference, the third 
annual, will probably be held in the early spring, in 
Philadelphia or Baltimore. It must be a small 
affair compared with this ; but we should welcome 
heartily any European delegates who might attend. 
May I express the hope that it may be our privilege 
to return in this way some of the courtesies which 
have been shown to Americans here ? 

* To fraternal greetings from the American Con- 
lerence I beg to add my personal congratulations 
on the great stimulus wluch the Royal Institute 
of British Architects have given to this world- 
movement, and am, Sir, very truly yours, 

*Cuas. Mutrorp Roprnson.” 

After the reception of members by the President 

nd Mrs. Stokes in the Galleries of the Institute on 
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the morning of the 10th, the assembly adjourned 
to the Town Planning Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, a description of which appeared in the 
last number of the JourNaL. Mr. Stokes, in for- 
mally opening the Exhibition, said that he was 
glad to have a public opportunity of thanking the 
members and the President of the Royal Academy 
for lending them their galleries. He would like to 
thank the Academy, first, because without the loan 
of those galleries he did not see how they could have 
held the Exhibition, and without the Exhibition 
the Conference would have been rather a tame 
affair; and secondly, because he felt that they 
had, with their open-handed hospitality, enabled 
architecture in its broadest sense to take a step 
forward which might be of the greatest use to all 
of them in the future. They owed a deep debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Unwin for the catalogue and for 
getting the collection together. Further, Mr. 
Eaton, the Secretary of the Royal Academy, had 
been most kind and helpful to them. The Presi- 
dent’s motion that a hearty vote of thanks be 
passed to the Royal Academy for the loan of their 
galleries was cordially adopted. Mr. John Belcher, 
R.A., in acknowledging the vote, said that members 
of the Academy were fully alive to the importance of 
the subject before the Conference, and were glad 
to be able to do anything to further the good work 
of serving humanity in towns and cities. The Ex- 
hibition would convince the most careless and in- 
different of the great opportunities before the maker 
of roads and builder of cities. 

The most impressive function of the Conference 
was the Inaugural Meeting at the Guildhall. The 
Great Hall was filled to overflowing, and every race 
in the civilised world seemed represented. Dele- 
gates were present of municipal corporations, town 
and borough councils, urban district councils, and 
of learned and professional societies of various 
countries on the Continent, in America, and the 
Colonies. The Lord Mayor, accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress and the Sherifis, was present in full 
civic state. Presentations of a bouquet of flowers 
to the Lady Mayoress and the badge of the Con- 
ference in gold to Mr. John Burns were made by 
the little daughters of the President, Miss Barbara 
and Miss Angela Stokes. The Lord Mayor having 
formally opened the proceedings by welcoming, on 
behalf of the Corporation, the Conference to the 
Guildhall, a vote of thanks was passed to his 
lordship, and he retired to fulfil another engage- 
ment. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes then took the Chair, and 
briefly addressed the assembly. It was, he said, 
Mr. Burns’s Town Planning Act that had made 
the Conference possible. But architects thought 
the Act did not go far enough. They would like to 
see more precautions taken to secure planning 
from the architectural point of view. But probably 
Mr. Burns felt that, as architects would have a good 
deal to do with the laying out of towns, it would be 
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their fault if the plans were not as they might be. 
The public were beginning to grasp the fact that 
buildings could be well planned and well designed 
throughout, and so give greater comfort and 
pleasure to their owners without adding to their 
cost, and what applied to buildings applied equally 
to streets and towns. At present towns were only 
popular with the poor, who flocked in large numbers 
into them, whilst the well-to-do, or as many as 
were able, all flocked in the other direction. Might 
not this be because towns were thoughtlessly laid 
out and badly arranged as places to live in with 
comfort and without injury to health? It would 
be obviously to the advantage of the owners of 
town property if people were keener to live closer 
to their work; and if towns were made more attrac- 
tive and healthy in themselves people would gladly 
live in them, and so save the time and expense now 
involved in getting to and from their work, shop- 
ping, schools, and theatres. 

Mr. John Burns, delivering the Inaugural 
Address, welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
Prime Minister and his Majesty’s Government, and 
expressed thanks to the Royal Academy for their 
generous assistance in providing for what he con- 
sidered to be the most humane and useful exhibi- 
tion he had ever seen within its walls. They 
welcomed this Conference to the City of London 
because this was the London that Wren beautified, 
which William Blake idealised in his fantasies, 
which Milton described as the “* mansion house of 
liberty,” and which William Dunbar four hundred 
years ago described as “ the flower of cities all.” 
In this City of London the delegates would see 
some magnificent structures worthy of the greatest 
men of any country and of all time; but if they 
wished for an impression of London at its best 
from an artistic and architectural point of view 
they must get up at dawn. He believed the im- 
proved appearance of their roads, streets, buildings, 
and of the city as a whole justified the expenditure 
which had been made upon it, and that the develop- 
ment of the citizens’ environment was the wisest 
insurance that a city could make. Some would 
ask whether they could not have too many bridges, 
too many wide roads, and too many beautiful 
buildings. He did not think it dawned sufficiently 
upon such people what the effect was of structural 
environment, good buildings, and pleasant homes 
upon the character, temperament, disposition, and 
energy of the people. Some of the buildings, the 
foreign delegates would see, embodied the traditions 
and best qualities of the British race. It was a 
devotional exercise for a legislator, above all a 
Minister, to walk by way of New Scotland Yard 
through Westminster Hall tothe House of Commons. 
The delegates would see in London what they 
could find nowhere else—400 garden squares, some 
open, some closed, but all acceptable to the eye and 
ear, the best, the healthiest, and the luckiest piece 
of town planning that had ever been done since the 
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building of cities began. Cities were not m: 

structures of bricks and stones, nor centres only for 
commerce and trade. They were places where 
utility, comfort, and beauty could be and ouyit 
to be combined, so that those who visited them, or 
passed through them, could have their artistic 
senses awakened and cultivated. Places by their 
beauty, amenity, and grace, and above all by their 
greenery, created that joy of life which Britons 
sometimes lacked, and afforded opportunities for 
recreation to the student wanting respite and the 
honest labourer requiring rest, and generally ele- 
vated the characters of the people. On the other 
hand, mean streets bred mean men. It was not an 
accident that the stately homes of England, the 
delightful country parsonages, the beautiful public 
schools had produced the Ruskins, the Nelsons, the 
Wellingtons, the Newtons, and the Darwins. Many 
reasons had been advanced why he had drafted the 
Town Planning Act. They wereall wrong. Whien 
he was an apprentice in Westminster he used to eat 
his breakfast looking across the river to Lambeth 
Palace, and his dinner as he wandered in the pre- 
cincts of Westminster Abbey, and he spent his 
leisure in beautiful Battersea Park: these ex- 
periences had done more to produce the Town 
Planning Bill, thirty-five years after, than all the 
criticisms of all the gentlemen who thought they 
knew more of his ideas than he did himself. 
Disease could not be fought and exterminated 
unless we let in sun and air into our houses and 
streets. So long as there were squalid courts and 
rotten tenements the country would continue to 
turn out nerveless mannikins; and motherhood, 
childhood, the race, and society demanded the 
demolition of the festering slum and the erection of 
pleasant towns and dignified cities. Town plan- 
ning was very belated, but not too late. The 
gradual reconstruction of a city was a very serious 
matter for all. If planning were neglected at the 
beginning or badly done through timidity or lack 
of imagination, they placed a burden for fifty or a 
hundred years upon progress, and paid seven or 
eight times over for their lack of prescience and 
daring. The owner who thought that parsimony 
was economy, and regarded a beautiful vista as the 
eighth deadly sin, had been in reality wasteful. 
They should not pitch into Mr. Jerrybuilder too 
much. Mr. Jerrybuilder was creeping up. For 
proof of it they had only to look at the surroundings 
of a garden city, where builders tried to live up 
to the example planted in their midst. (Cheers.) 
Garden cities were magnificent in themselves, but 
they were a hundred times more useful in the 
inspiration they supplied to others. (Cheers.) The 
Philistine was being taught that houses, roads, and 
bridges might be made without loss o. money to 
harmonise with beauty. It was with such objects 
that they did their best to pass the Housing and 
Town Planning Bill. He had been agreeably sur- 
prised at its reception. He pleaded for it an indul- 
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vent trial, and if it could be, it would be amended 
and improved so that their object should be 
secured. (Cheers.) What was their modest object ¢ 
it was comfort in the house, health in the home, 
dignity in their streets, spaces in their roads, and a 
lessening of noises, smoke, smells, advertisements 

all the nuisances that accompanied a city without 
a plan. In tackling this great job modern commu- 
nities had little to learn which ancient ones did not 
teach them. Where in other times, for military or 
otherreasons, the streets were narrowand the citizens 
crowded, compensation was given in large spaces, 
fine squares, and picturesque buildings. It was 
true that there were modern disabilities from which 
communities formerly escaped. Athens did not 
have 600 miles of railways, as London had, on ugly 
viaducts, creating culs de sac of mean and poor 
streets, with 500 ugly railway stations spoiled by 
vulgar advertisements ; it had no gas works, and 
was without the 7,000 public-houses London pos- 
sessed—nearly all of them at street corners, in 
positions which ought only to be occupied by banks, 
libraries, post-offices, and police-stations. We 
laboured under the disadvantage of having all the 
apparatus of light, heat, smoke, traction, and rapid 
communication ; but the measure of our difficulty 
ought to be the extent of our determination to 
grapple with these abominations. Let them go up 
the Monument, look westward and see what Cannon 
Street Railway Station hid of the river and the 
city. He prayed when he was there that it might 
fall, as Charing Cross fell, only without hurting any- 
body. He suggested to the City that while they 
were building their new bridge, with St. Paul’s as 
the centre of the vista, they should kill two or three 
birds with the same stone by getting rid of South- 
wark Bridge and placing Cannon Street Station on 
the Surrey side. He was quite willing to draft a 
plan of it to-morrow. He might go on and suggest 
a similar alteration in regard to the railway at 
Charing Cross for the benefit of the view from 
Westminster Bridge. Then they might have a 
new Waterloo Bridge, a replica of the present struc- 
ture, but three times its width. One of the most 
vigantic artistic blunders to be met with in London 
was due to five or six artists in Chelsea who were so 
anxious to see the brown sails of a barge just out- 
side their studio windows that they prevented the 
construction of the Embankment from Battersea 
to Hammersmith. Immediately the Fmbankment 
was killed they got instead the four chimneys of the 
electric lighting station, which ought to have been 


down at Barking near the sewage works. How 
was the Town Planning Act working? It had 


been in effective operation not more than six 
inonths, and already twenty-six local authorities 
Were preparing schemes ; many others had the ques- 
tion of the application of the Act under considera- 
tion, and the Local Government Board was helping 
hy seeking advice of competent authorities and 
viving counsel to local authorities. One word of 
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warning he must give to property owners. They 
were a bit too susceptible to panic. But if they did 
not sensibly full in with the modest and kindly pro- 
posals of the Act there would be an uprising of 
vopular indignation if the problem of housing and 
town planning continued unsettled, with the result 
that they would be less tenderly dealt with than 
they had been by jum. He was there to snatch 
property owners, like brands, from the burning. 
The ratepayer, however, must be conciliated. That 
could be done by appeals to his sense of delight in 
beautiful places. Another thing to be borne in 
mind was that civic beauty must not add to the 
rents. : 

Earlier in the proceedings a telegram of loyal 
ereeting had been addressed to the King as Patron 
of the Conference. At the close of his address Mr. 
Burns read the reply received from Sir Arthur Bigge, 
which read as follows: ** Ll am commanded by the 
Kine to thank the members of the Conference for 
the expression of loyalty conveyed in their tele- 
gram, and to assure them of the interest his Majesty 
is taking in the deliberations of the Conference.” 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Burns, proposed by Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., 
and supported by Dr. Stiibben. 
+» Mr. Davidge’s admirable review on preceding 
pages renders unnecessary at the moment further 
reference to the main business of the Conference. 
The Papers, fully illustrated, will be published 
in extenso, with verbatim reports of the various 
speeches and discussions, and descriptions of the 
visits and functions, in the Conference ** Trans- 
actions,” which will be published at an early date 
and issued free to members of the Conference. 

The Exhibition of Maps and Plans of London at 
the Guildhall arranged by the City Surveyor, Mr. 
Sidney Perks, F.S.A., and the Exhibition of Maps 
and Drawings from the Institute collections ar- 
ranged by the Librarian, have not been the least 
of the attractions of the Conference. The latter 
collection is now hung in the new Galleries of the 
Institute, where the drawings are seen to great 
advantage. The exhibition at the Royal Academy 
is to remain open until the 29th October. 


The Conference Banquet and R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner. 


The sanquet of the Town Planning Conference 
wes combined with the Annual Dinner of the Insti- 
tute and was very largely attended. The function, 
which was graced with the presence of several 
ladies, took place at the Hotel Cecil on Wednesday, 
the 12th, the President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, in the 
Chair. Seated at the high table on the President’s 
right were the Hon. President of the Conference, 
the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., Mrs. Leonard 
Stokes, Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.Aw Mrs. D. H. 
Burnham, the Hon. Sir Schomberg McDonnell, 
K.C.B., C.V.0., Mr. 'T. E. Collcutt, Sir Robert 
Morant, K.C.B., Mr. H. W. Lever, Herr Dr. 
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ibben, Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., M. Louis Bon- 
jer, Architecte-en-chef de la Ville de Paris, Mr. 
lin W. Simpson, Secretary-General of the Con- 
ence, Mr. Leslie Vigers, President of the Sur- 
vors’ Institution, Mr. Andrew C. Gow, R.A., 
Kk. Hénard, 8.A.D.G., Mr. EK. A. Abbev, R.A., 
tv. F. Higgs, President of the Institute of Builders, 
Ir. George Clausen, R.A., Mr. F. G. Painter, Chair- 
man of the City Lands Commission, Mr. Hamo 
Thornveroft, R.A. On the President’s left were 
the Right Hon. Lord Redesdale, G.C.Y.O., Sir L. 
Aima-Tadema,O.M.,R.A., 
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Bonfiglietti (representing the Municipal Authority of the 
City of Rome), Monsieur Louis Bonnier, Architecte-en-chet 
de la Ville de Paris, Monsieur Mare Bonnier, Professor E. 
Bourdon, Mr. 8S. Box, Herr Dr. A. E. Brinckmann, Mr. T. 
Brock, R.A. D.C.L., Mr. J. S..Brodie, Mr. Andrew Bromley, 
Mr. C. J. Brown, Professor G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., 
Mr. Daniel Burnham. Chairman of the American Com- 
mission of Fine ArtsiMrs. Burnham, the Right Hon. John 
M.P.. Hon. PresidentJof the Town Planning Con- 
ference, Sir EdwardyBusk, Mr. C. MeArthur Butler, Mr. EF. 
Butler, Mr. Henry T. Butlin, President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Mr. S. Bylander, Mr. J. T. Cackett, Mr. R. 
Calvert, Dr. R.:M. ameron. Professor S$. H. Capper, Mr. 

W. D. Carée, F.S.A.. Miss E. 


Burns, 





Lady Webb, Mr. D. H. 
Burnham, Chairman of 
the American Commission 
of Fine Arts, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P., Sir J. Lin- 
ton, P.R.L, Sir Wm. 
Emerson, Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., Mr. 
Henry T. Butlin, Presi- 
dent of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Sir Edward 
Busk, Mr. Ernest George, 
A.R.A., Sir George Gibb, 
Sir R. Paget, Bart., Mr. 
J. W. Waterhouse, R.A., 
the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Marcus Stone, 
R.A., Mr. E. Croft, R.A., 
Professor Rud. Eberstadt, 
Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, 
R.A., Mr. T. C. Horsfall, 
J.P., Mr. Leonard Horner, 
President of the London 
Master Suilders’ Associa- 
tion. Presiding at the 
lower tables were Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, Hon. Sec. 
R.IL.B.A., Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, Vice-President, 
Mr. A. W. Ss. Cross, Vice- 
President, Mr. J. A. 
Gotch, Mr. EK. L. Lutyens, 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. 




















Casciani, Avy. Mario Cattaneo 
(representing the municipal 
authority of the City of 
Milan), Mr. H. C. Charlewood, 
President of the Northern 
Architectural Association, Sir 
George Chubb, Bart., Mr. F. 
Dare Clapham, Mr. and Mrs, 
H. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Max 
Clarke, Mayor of Holborn, 
Mr. G. Clausen, R.A., Mr. 
Cecil Clayden, Mr. A. Clyne, 
President of the Aberdeen 
Society of Architeets, Mr. T. E. 
Colleutt, Mr. W. R. Colton, 
\.R.A., Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
D.Litt.. Mr. H. J. Copeman, 
Mr. J. Cornes, Mr. L. Cope 
Cornford, Mr. Herbert Cox, 
Mr. J.D. Crace, F.S.A., Mr. E. 
Croft, R.A., Mr. A.W. 8. Cross, 
Vice-President R.1.B.A., Mr. 
\. Cullen, Mr. W. R. Davidge, 
Mr. J. W. Davidson, Mr. T. 
Raffles) Davison, Mr. EK. 
Guy Dawber, Vice-President 
R.1.B.A., Mrs. Dawber, Mr. 
\. D. Dawnay, J.P.. Mayor of 
Wandsworth, Mr. W. Dewes, 
Mr. R. Burns Dick, Mr. W. 
Glen Dobie, Mr. C. Fitzroy 
Doll, Monsieur A. Dous, Mr. 
Hl. Chaloner Dowdall, M.A., 
Mr. D. G. Driver, Secretary 
of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, Mr. A. Drury, A.R.A., 
Miss L. A. Dunington, Mr. 
J. B. Dunn, President of the 
Edinburgh Architectural As- 
sociation, Mrs. Dunn, Mr. F. R. 





























H. V. Lanchester, Profes- 
sor Beresford Pite. The eo acda 
following is a complete alphabetical list of those 
present ; 

Mr. FE. A. Abbey, R. = Mr. Maurice B. Adams, Mr. z; 
\dams, Professor Adshead, Mr. H. R. Aldridge, Sir LL. 
\lma-Tadema, O.M., R.A., Mr. H. Ambler, Mr. Louis 
\mbler, Mr. T. Ambler, Dr. T. Ashby, M.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Maxwell Ayrton, Mr. J. T. Baillie, Mr. Francis 8. Baker, 
President of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
Mrs. Baker, Mr. E. R. Barrow, Mr. G. Bartlett, Mr. 
Herbert Batsford, Monsieur J. Bayard (representing the 
Société Centrale des Architectes Frangais), Mr. T. F. Beck, 
Mr. R. Becker, Alderman Archer Bennett, Mr. and Mrs, 
Il. Beswick, Mr. T. Blagburn, Messieurs A. and H. Blomme, 
Mr. G. L. W. Blount. Mr. A. Blow, Mr. Detmar Blow, 
Mr. J. Blundell, Mr. Francis Bond, Mr. G. EF. Bond, Presi- 
dent of the Society of Architects, Cav. Ing. Rodolfo R 


MENU-CARD,. 


Durham, Mr. F. A. Eaton, 
secretary of the oval Aca- 
demy of Arts, Professor Dr. 
Rud. Eberstadt, Mr. T. FE. Eeeles, The Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, Mr. A. Ellis, Sir Wm. Emerson, Mr. C. W. 
Enelish, Mr. F. R. Farrow, Mr. T. H. Fleeming, President 
of the Wolverhampton Architects’ Association, Mr. Banister 
Fletcher,gMr. C. B. Flockton, Mr. E. 
Frampton, R.A.. Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Fraser, Mr. G. M. 
Freeman, K.C., Mr. S. Ford, Mr. Matt. Garbutt, Professor 
P. Gardner, LL.D)... Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A.. Sir George 
Gibb, Mr. E. M. Gibbs, Monsieur Gijselijnck, Directeur du 
Service des Propriétés Communales, Mr. G. L. Gomme, 
Clerk of the London County Council, Mrs. Gonsalez, Mr. 
J. A. Gotch, Mr. A. C. Gow, R.A., Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Hale, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr.tH. A. Hall, Mr. Per. Hallman, 
Mr. Stanley Hamp, Mr. Henry T. Hare, Hon. Secretary 
RI. B.A., Mrs. Hare, Mr. W. E. Haslock, Mr. Christopher 
Head. Mayor of Chelsea, Mr. P. de Heem, Herr Dr. W. 


Forshaw, Sir George 
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Hegemann, Frau Hegemann, Monsieur E. Hénard, Mr. F. 
Higes, President of the Institute of Builders, Mr. B. E. 
Holden, Mr. Basil Holmes, Mr. E. H. Homan, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Hornblower, Mr. Leonard Horner, President of 
the London Master Builders’ Association. Mr. T. C. Hors- 
fall, J.P.. Mr. Ebenezer Howard, Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.S.A., Mrs. Hubbard, Mr. A. A. Huds Mr. John 


Hudson, Mr. John Hunt, Dr. Hunter, Mr. W. Hutchings, 


Mr. (. E. Hutchinson, Mr. E. B. I’ Anson, Miss I’Anson, 
Mr. T. FE. L. James, Colonel Sir H. Jekyll, K.C.M.G., 
Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Jenkins, Mr. W. G mbe John, R.A., 


and Mrs. John, Mr. and Mrs. Templeton Johnson, Captain 
Adrian Jones, M.V.O., Mr. Arthur Keen, President of the 


Architectural Association, Mrs. Keen, Mr. KE, A. Kent 
(representing the American Institute of Architects, Mr. 
John Keppie. Dr. Hugh Ker, Professor D. R. Keys, 
M.A., Mr. N. A. Keys, B.A., Mr. Edmund Kirby, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Lanchester, Mr. FE. M. Lazarus, 
Monsieur M. Lemeunier, Ingénieur-en-chef, Directeur ce 
la Voirie de la Ville d’Anvers, Monsieur H Lenoble, Mr. 


W. H. Lever, Sir J. Linton, P.R.I., Mr. F. Litchfield, 
Mr. T. <A. Lofthouse, Miss lLofthouse, Mr a; & 
Lorimer, R.S.A., Mrs. Lorimer, Monsieur A. Louvet, 
Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, R.A... Mr. K. W. Lundelberg, 


Lady Emil Lutvens, Mr. Ian 
R.I.B.A., Mr MacAlister, the 
Hon. Sir Schomberg McDonnell, K.C.B., C.V.O., Herr Dr. 
March, Frau March, Mr. T. H. Mawson, Mr. W. H. May, 


President of the Devon and Exeter At tural Society. 


Mr. EK. L. Lutyens, 
MacAlister, Secretary 


Mr. T. de Courey Meade, Mr. F. C. Mears, Monsieur A. Van 
Mechelen, Architecte-en-chef de la Ville d’Anvers, Mr. 
P. W. Meredith, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Mitchell-Withers., 
Monsieur R. Moenaert, Professor Gerald Moira, Mr. H. C. 
Monro, Permanent Secretary of tl Local Government 
Board, Mr. E. C. P. Monson, Mr. Edward Monson, Mr. 
H. G. Montgomery, Mr. E. Moon, Mr. A. W. Moore, Sir 
Robert Morant, K.C.B., Seeretary of the Board of 
Education, Mr. J. D. Mould, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Murray, Mr. G. E. Nield, Mr. H. Nield, M.P.. Mr. W. T 
Oldrieve, Mr. F. Osler, Sir R. Paget, Bart., Mr. A. FE. 
Painter, Mr. F. G. Painter, Chairman of the City Lands 


Committee, Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., Mr. A. N. Paterson, 
Mr. E. H. Payne, Mr. C. Stanley Peach, Mr. G. L. Pepler, 
Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A., City Surveyor, Mr. 8. Perkins 


Pick, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Pirie, Professor A. Beresford 
Pite, Mr. W. A. Pite, Mr. Hayward Pitman, J.P.. Count 
Plunkett, B.L., F.S.A., Countess Plunkett. Colonel G. T. 
Plunkett, C.B., Dr. Porzelt, Mr. A. N. Prentice, Mr. T. 


i 
Press, Mr. and Mrs. N. F. Ramsey, Mr. Edmund Rath- 
bone, Herr Karl Rau, the Right Hon. the Lord Redesdale, 
G.C.V.O., the Right Hon. Sir George Reid, Mr. J. Hall 
Renton, Mr. Paul Rhodes, Mr. F. G. Rice, Mr. E. A. 
Rickards, Mr. and Mrs. (. M. Robinson, Miss Fothergill 
Robinson, Mr. R. M. Roe, Cav. Ing. M. Rondoni, Mr. A. 
Winter Rose, Mr. A. W. Ruddle, Miss Ruddle, M. Augustin 
Rey, Madame Rey, Monsieur Schol Mr. R. Weir 
Schultz, Mr. W. Scott, Mr. A. W. Shelton, Mr. H. Shep- 
herd, Mr. W. Shepherd, Mr. W. T. Sheppard, Mr. W. W. 
Shillitoe, Mr. C. Simpson, Mr. Gilbert Simpson, Mr. John 
W. Simpson, Secretary-General of the Town Planning 
Conference, Mr. B. N. Southall, M. le Comte de Souza, 
Mr. Marion Spielmann, F.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. Spurling, 
Mr. H. H. Statham, Miss Statham, Sir Alexander Stenning, 
Lady Stenning, Mr. Leonard Stokes, President R.I.B.A., 
Mrs. Leonard Stokes, Mr. F. Stollery, Mr. Marcus Stone, 
R.A., Monsieur L. Strauss, Président du Conse 
de VIndustrie et du Commerce de Belgique, 





il Supérieur 
Monsieur 


I. de Stryker, Herr Dr. Stiibben, Mr. L. S. Sullivan, Mr. 
Francis Swales, Mr. A. W. Tanner, Sir Henry Tanner. 
1.8.0., Mr. Henry Tanner, Mr. Andre lr. Tavlor, R.C.A., 
Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Mr. P. E. T. Thomas, Miss 
Thomas, Alderman W. Thompson, Chairman of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, Mr. 
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Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., Mr. W. H. Tompkins, Mr. ¢ 
Harrison Townsend, Mr. G. Traill, Mr. H. Inigo Tric 
Mr. and Mrs. Perey Tubbs, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Unw 
Herr F. Usadel, Frau Usadel, Monsieur F. Van Kuij 
Mr. Van Langendonck, Mr. J. B. Van Loghem, Mr. J. 
Van Straaten, Monsieur H. Verrey, Mr. Leslie Vig: 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. H. 
Wakley. Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A., Mrs. Warren, Mr. 
S. Warwick, Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A., Mr. Pau! 
Waterhouse, Mr. C. Watkins, Mrs. C. Watkins, Mr. .J. +i 
Watkins, Mr. A. F. Watson, Mr. T. H. Watson, Mr. 
T. L. Watson, Mr. A. Wauters, Sir Aston Webb, (.13., 
R.A., Lady Webb, Gzn. A. H. Wegerif, Mr. J. W. Welch. 
Mr. C. W. Whall, Mr. F. Wheeler, Mr. F. A. White, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Henry White, Mr. and Mrs. J. Whitty, Mr. 
J. A. Williamson, Mr. J. C. Wilmot, Mr. C. L. Wils 
President of the Cardiff &e. Architects’ Society, M 
Wilson, Mr. J. B. Wilson, President of the Glasgow | 
stitute of Architects, Mr. E. Wood, Dr. Guy Wood, M 
P. S. Worthington, President of the Manchester Socicty 
of Architects, Mrs. Worthington, Mr. T. C. Yates, Mr. 
Clyde Young, Mr. G. P. K. Young, members of the 
Institute staff, and representatives of the press. 

The PrEesIDENT, giving the toast of “ The King,” 
said : It is the universal custom in all countries on 
an occasion like this to drink to the health of those 
we esteem and the success of the project we have 
most at heart ; and the first toast is always that of 
the Sovereign. I know that there are a number of 
ventlemen here representing foreign countries, but 
[ am sure they will join with us in drinking to the 
health of King George. And for two reasons: first 
of all, because he is our Patron; and, secondly, 
because he is his father’s son. Edward VII. was 
known, respected and loved throughout the 
entire world, and when his son, King George V., is 
equally well known, I feel sure he will be equally 
well loved and respected. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

The PrestpEnt: I nowhave to propose the health 
of * The Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the other 
Members of the Royal Family.” We have long 
known the Queen as a good wife and mother, and 
as such she has reigned in our hearts for many years. 
The Prince of Wales we look to with confidence to 
follow the high standard set by his forefathers ; 
and for the Queen Alexandra we have the deepest 
sympathy. 

The toast was duly honoured. 

The Right Hon. JoHn Burns, M.P.: The 
pleasant task falls tomy lot this evening, as Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, to propose 
the toast of ‘The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Town Planning Conference.” In 
proposing the first portion of that toast, may 
[ say to this distinguished and representative 
audience that this is the first time in my private 
or official either as a member of the 
County Council, a member of Parliament, or as a 
Minister, that I have officially come into contact 
with the distinguished and great profession which 
you gentlemen adorn. But I[ have met your 
President, Mr. Stokes, before. It was twenty years 
ago when we met—in a crowd, and in a square. 


career, 
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] had been allured and attracted by a choice 
soul, a great spirit, and a bold artist, William 
Morris (applause), to take part in some very 
luuman proceedings which were not, perhaps, as 
‘istic and precise as many people would have 
leclared at the time ; but we went to that particu- 
lar square that shall be nameless, allured by a 
vreat artist. Even then my instincts were archi- 
tectural, not to say artistic; because we had, I 
think, the greatest picture gallery in the world on 
the north; we had religious surroundings in the 
shape of a beautiful church on the east ; the Union 
Club was on our west ; and even then, inclined to 
town planning, [ was mapping out in imagination 
the line of the new Mall and processional road, and 
was looking for a seat in Spring Gardens, which, I 
am glad to say, I got three years afterwards. It was 
then that I met your President. He had a wand of 
office that suggested more the majesty of the law 
than the dignity of art. He was a special con- 
stable—and I was a potential defendant. But 
my artistic associations of that day were not alone 
with William Morris and the President. An equally 
great man to the two that I have mentioned 
namely, the great John Ruskin, whose views we are 
beginning, as London grows, to appreciate in their 
spirit and application more than when he uttered 
them fifty or sixty years ago—was so impressed with 
the artistic surroundings of William Morris and 
myself that he offered himself to be a witness on 
that occasion. Well, I think, Mr. President, having 
started my public career under artistic and archi- 
tectural associations of that character, I had a 
right, apart from being President of the Local 
(iovernment Board, to come to your distinguished 
Conference at the Guildhall on Monday last, and 
to take part with you in stimulating a movement, 
and in so doing reviving a great deal that was good 
in civic art and architecture of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries to an extent that 
can only be appreciated as time goes on. I have 
one fault only to find with the architects. The 
architects have, in my judgment, been too long, 
not ona pedestal, but in an elevated position above 
the crowd. It is time you got down off that 
pedestal and mixed with the people, who are in 
many respects your paymasters. As cities grow, as 
the population urbanises, as the townward trend 
increases, it stands to reason that in a city like 
London, with 5,000,000 to-day—and some day we 
shall have a Greater London of 9,000,000 or 
10,000,000—we should not allow the civic, artistic, 
social, and architectural to be interfered with by 
outside bodies who lack London’s means, and who 
necessarily cannot have metropolitan imagination 
in carrying out big ideas. If London and our other 
towns are to be the great and beautiful things that 
they ought to be—if London is to have some of the 
vlory of Greece and some of the beauty of Rome, 
plus our homely British virtues of a domestic char- 
icter, it stands to reason that money will be needed. 
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Seventy-five per cent. of the people of England and 
Wales are living now in urban counties, as against 
25 per cent. only fifty or sixty years ago. What 
does that mean? It means that the engineer, the 
surveyor, the medical officer, the artist, and the 
architect will have to be called upon by these great 
communities for increasingly large and beautiful 
but expensive schemes; and my suggestion to you 
is that the architects, having begun so well by 
inaugurating this Conference, will continue that 
work by all reasonable means within their power. 
You artists and architects, as befits your profession 
in its proper place, show too much reticence and 
reserve so far as the outside public are concerned. 
This should not be. Modesty was only made for 
those who have no beauty (laughter). Now I 
want, if I may, to ask you to abandon that reticence, 
to put aside that false modesty, and to see that 
if architecture is to be spread as it should be, 
you must invoke the aid of the populace, the rate- 
payer, the citizen, the councillor, and the alderman. 
In London we owe much to you. Over a long suc- 
cession of years—over several centuries—the archi- 
tectural profession has given of its best to rectify 
municipal blunders and social mistakes, and for 
this you deserve every praise and credit. The 
chain of architectural ability and genius still goes 
on. Here and there, now and then, the links may 
be smaller than their predecessors, but on the 
average there is a very high level still attained, 
and no one can look at the London of to-day as 
compared with the London which I saw as an 
apprentice lad, I am sorry to say nearly forty years 
ago, who will not cheerfully admit—as foreign 
artists admit quite generally—that there is an 
enormous improvement coming over the archi- 
tecture of this dear old London of ours. (Applause.) 
Your Royal Institute, the Academy, the poly- 
technics, even the elementary schools and technical 
industrial training schools, are to a large extent 
responsible for that healthy change. 

May I here ask the architects to remember the 
tremendous responsibility that they exercise 
towards the great army of men to whom they give 
their plans and designs to carry out? I never 
forget this, because | myself am a craftsman; and 
apart fromthe bricklayer, the mason, the carpenter, 
the painter, and the plumber, you hand your plans 
first to the builder and to the contractor, and the 
local authorities under your guidance carry out 
more and more work. Then there are the clerks of 
works, a type of man I believe unequalled, cer- 
tainly not excelled, in any country in the world. 
(Applause.) Now in London there are 2,500 archi- 
tects, but there are 150,000 men engaged in the 
building trade in this city! Why do I mention 
this army of men? Because, under the altered 
conditions of life, there is no longer the apprent ice- 
ship system under which a boy worked up from the 
elementary school through his apprenticeship until 
he became a journeyman; and surely you archi- 
5.N 
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tects should remember that to the extent that the 
apprenticeship system declines so t increasingly 
necessary that in other ways ether it be by 
night schools, polyter hnics, or technical schools 
you should see that in the carrying out of you 
vreat schemes the bricklayer doc not lose the 
power to keep to the fine ine. Some people talk 
about the decline of workmanship. I do not 


believe in it. I believe that bricks are better laid, 


so far as precision, square, nd anele 
than they ever were ; 

day who does the YOO | 
the neighbourhood of Sloane Street is, judged by 
tter bricklayer than the 


Merton Square towers in 


concerned, 


L be Ve TICKIAVE LO 


precision of work, a b 
bricklayer who built 


Oxford four hundred years ago. The men’s instincts 
are good, but if the apprenticeship system is to 
decay it is for you architects and for public bodies 
to take steps to see that tii nne rmy ot 


150,000 men is stimulated and encouraged to keep 


up its high position and the great responsibility that 
rests upon them as craftsmen. 

I now come, Mr. President, to my next point, 
which is this: Some people s * But should 


we take the trouble in a « London to make it 
beautiful and attractive 27” Ly te ou. How 
many people realise tha 
Paris and Berlin, with Vienn nd 
and Greece as a t 
opinion of Parisians 
becoming a dangerous rival fron 
of attracting 


Londo} Is now vylneg with 
ncient Rome 
place ¢ ¢ In the 
and Berlinese, London is 
e point ol view 


people from all parts of the earth. 


That is shown by the growth of the enormous 
hotels which you see everywli I admit that 
there are one or two of them in the neighbourhood 
of Russell Square that might be in bette: taste 

but that by the way. I mention this point on 
purpose to emphasise the profitable side of the 


beautiful city. How manv people realise that there 
are 80.000 strange people wh ito the < ity ot 
] | 


London every day, or half a million a week. 


consist 


ing of Americans, Colonials, Frenchmen, Germans, 
and all the nationalities of t orld, attracted 
by that great building the British Museum, the 
fine buildings at South Kensingto nd othe 
great attractions, owing to \ { architects 
and surveyors are doing to add to the attractive- 
ness, the beauty, the dignity, and the noiselessness 
of this vast city? I mention these figures in orde1 


to get the hotel keepel on our side to get the 


economical ratepayer and er people on 


our side who now say, ° Li these artists 
and architects to run loose t ruin us. It 
is not true. Beauty is not only tractive, but it 


is profitable: it pays in the long run; it is 
economical. It is what every city ought to strive 
after, and I urge these points so as to get the citizen 
and ratepayer on our side. Other men may say, 


No, it is not. 


a nation is not 


‘** Mr. Burns, it is a long process. 
Fifty or a hundred years in the life of 


much, I picked up the other day one of Voltaire’s 
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writings, and this is what he said of Paris (whi: 
now In many respects the most beautiful city in 
world, ibs it is also the soul and spirit of many | 
* The centre of P 
is obscure and hideous. It represents a period 
the most shameful barbarism ; only two fount s 
are in good taste.” Now it has taken Paris {50 
years to reverse what Voltaire said of it, and, «(|| 
things considered, in the last fifty years we h 
made greater progress in the improvement. of 
London than Paris did in a century. I could jot 
help thinking as we were coming out of the Guiid- 
hall the other day, looking at St. Paul’s Cathedra| 
Low even great architectural minds were not always 
strictly right in their view as to the necessity of 
other things besides pure architecture being em- 
bodied in their city and town-planning schemes. 
It may seem almost impossible, but it is the fact 
hat the great Christopher Wren when, alter 
the Fire, he drew up his fine town plan of a future 
London—would that the Bumbles had allowed hit 
ry it out !—made this condition: * All chur 
yards, gardens, and unnecessary vacuities are to be 
placed outside the town.” Since then we hive 
learned that architecture never looks so well as 
when surrounded by greenery in or near a park or 
a public garden, and to that extent at least we 
modern Philistines have improved upon the great 
Christopher Wren. But he did another thing 
one of the greatest inspirations that ever came to 
an architect—he declared when he submitted 
his plan that all buildings to be erected should 
have opposite and in front of them a strip of 
land to be converted into a garden that 
was to be equal in length to the fagade of any build- 
ing erected. What was the reason for that wise 
provision? You have only to go down to 
Greenwich Hospital and see that beautiful editice 
like a Portland stone casket on 
southern side, and you will see Island Gardens on 
a piece of land selected by Wren right Opposite 
Greenwich Hospital which would have enabled 
iim to carry out that principle. That is really a 
ereat attraction to Greenwich on the north side, 
und you cannot see Greenwich in all its beauty on 
the south till you go to Island Gardens, which Mr. 
Gomme (who [ am glad to see here this evening) 
and myself did our best to retain so that Wren’s wish 
should be secured in the centuries that followed 
his death. I only mention that to bring my other 
point forward, which is this: Government Depart- 
ments are more responsive to the architectural 
appeal than they used to be. (Applause.) The 
Government have bought six acres of land opposite 
Hampton Court so that William’s Palace and Wren’s 
contribution thereto should enjoy what 
Wren said all his buildings ought to have—a piece of 
land equal to their length right opposite. To-day 
no Post Office, Home Office, or Local Government 
Board dare fly in the face of artistic opinion and 
rchitectural suggestion, and project buildings 


movements) 150 years ago: 
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ievond the ordinary line of frontage to the extent 
that Government Departments did up to ten years 
vo. You architects ought to take heart of grace 
om the interest that there is in this Conference. 
You ought also to be encouraged by the fact that 
increasingly you are influencing people in many 
avs that you cannot conceive, and I sincerely 
ust that, encouraged by this success, you will go 
forward and persist in this most important portion 
of your work, the enlightenment of your masters 
he public and your masters the ratepayers. 
What am I to say about the Town Planning 
Conference, the second part of the toast? — It 
would be ungracious on my part for me not to 
iy what I do say, that your worthy President 
deserves the grateful thanks of everybody for 
his work in connection with the Conference and 
the Exhibition. (Applause.) But last, and by no 
means least, Mr. Simpson—- (loud applause) 
deserves the praise of all London for gathering 
around him such an earnest band of devoted 
workers, students, and helpers, who have made 
this Architectural Conference and Exhibition in 
London one of the most brilliant puble fune- 
tions that I have ever witnessed in the course 
of my thirty years of public life. Having said 
that, I want to point the moral and adorn the 
tale of a controversy which is of vital import- 
ance to London. I am bold enough, having the 
artistic temperament, to suggest that in the new 
St. Paul’s Bridge, the City Corporation, Parlia- 
ment, the London County Council, and all the 
authorities concerned would be well advised 
if, before they finally settle their plans for the 
new bridge, they would listen, not only to the 
engineer, but to the architect and the artist as 
well as to the policeman, as to where, how, and 
when that particular bridge should be built. 1 
believe you architects have approached the City 
Corporation, and I am informed that you are not 
so well pleased with vour reception as you would 
like to be. I want to put these facts in the most 
candid and friendliest of ways to the City Cor- 
poration, who in many respects have done well 
architecturally, and to whom on behalf of the 
poorer people of this vast city I say that London 
is extremely indebted for the widening of Black- 
friars Bridge, for letting the tramways over the 
bridges and down the Embankment, and for doing 
a popular and a necessary thing in a bold and 


venerous way, every penny of the cost of which 
they have, to their credit, paid out of their own 
corporate funds. Having said that, I would venture 
to ask the city to remember that if their scheme 
is carried out there will be four bridges—London 
Bridge, Cannon Street Railway Bridge, Southwark 
Bridge, and the new St. Paul’s Bridge—in only 800 
vards of river frontage. What will that mean ? 
If you stand on Blackfriars now—and Blackfriars 
Bridge is a fine bridge, though I wish you would 
uot paint the top parapet with oxide of lead but 
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rather have a nice French grey—if you stand on 
Blackfriars Bridge vou Cannot see London Bridge 
or the Tower Bridge because the Chatham and 
Dover Railway Bridge by Blackfriars completely 
obstructs the view. Stand on London Bridge—that 
magnificent structure—look westward, and you 
cannot see Blackfriars Bridge or Cannon Street, 
because Southwark is stuck behind. It does seem 
to me that we ought not to have four bridges in 
about 800 yards of river frontage, when, if the 
City Corporation took the architects and artists 
and engineers into their secret, we might have 
one of the most magnificent bridges called the 
St. Paul’s Bridge—a 100- or 120-foot bridge rather 
on the lines of the Pont Alexandre III. at Paris, 
with three graceful, beautiful arches, and a low 
parapet; and this could be done for a sum which 
would not be much more than the Bridge House 
Estate would yield. My suggestion to the City 
Corporation is: Do not be offended because the 
London County Council cannot agree with you 
as to the plan or as to the contribution. May | 
say to both of them—they are near enough to be 
neighbours : they ought to be decent enough to be 
friends 2 (Applause.) If they come together and 
brine forward a bold scheme which the artistic 
temperament and the architectural skill of this 
city can approve, I am sure that the difference 
between their present plan and what ought to be 
done will be willingly sanctioned by the rate- 
pavers both of the city and county of London, who 
ought to contribute to such a work in the hand- 
somest and most generous way. I make that sug- 
gestion with a further hint—that if they will ask 
the Lord Mayor and the Chairman of the London 
County Council and the officers of both bodies to 
come tothe Local Government Board, I will see that 
there is a room large enough to contain them, and 
I will take good care to lock them in, and if I 
can get a decision in the right direction before 
they separate, | am sure you will be grateful, 
and that a hundred years hence London will 
bless such a decision come to through the friendly 
co-operation of two great public bodies. 

Now, of the Town Planning Conference I have 
to say this: It has been a brilliant suecess. It was 
your suggestion to me, Mr. President, that lots of 
housing reformers and town planners would say : 
“At a Town Planning Conference you will be 
expected to talk about your Bill.” Certainly 
not. This is an International Congress; this 
is a representative Congress, where broad ideas 
ought to be interchanged, and onthe broadest lines. 
[ did my best to take a hill-top view—if you like, 
a Mount Pisgah view—and with a name like mine 
[ had more or less to point out poetically the 
promised land across the river. I know I dis- 
appointed some housing reformers and some town 
planners by not responding to their wish. But 
this L have to an apology, not as an 
excuse. If any architect or housing reformer or 


Sav as 
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town planner wants to deal with any detail in the 
Act or the Regulations, let him come down to the 
Local Government Board and talk over these 
interesting but relatively unimportant details with 
me, and we will see if we cannot straighten the 
crooked path of the housing reformer und the town 


planner. But your Conference—general, inter- 
national, representative—had a right to be treated 
in a broad and general way. My last sentence is 


this: We have on Westminster Bridge a statue of 
Boadicea on one side, and I am going to make this 
suggestion: There is a pedestal on the other side 
waiting for another statue ; 
lady—a modern lady, Florence Nightingale—on 
the other pedestal opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
where every nurse and doctor could see the statue 
of such a benign figure as she was, and where every 
one of the soldiers of the Guards going to the 
barracks, to Waterloo, and to Aldershot would be 
able to look at the statue of a distinguished figure 
to whom much? It would 
blend beautifully with the fine Hall which 
is now rearing itself on the Surrey and which 
we sincerely hope will be as be final 
execution as the designs showed themselves to be 
when they were presented to us some three years 
ago. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stokes, I have had a happy 
week. I have been with you every d Ly. | have 
enjoyed your company very much. I hope to be 
with you until the conclusion of the proceedings 
on Saturday next ; and, so far as I can speak for 
my colleagues, especially Minister, Lord 
Crewe, and Lord Beauchamp, who in the House of 
Lords helped with the Housing and Town Planning 
Bill, I can assure you as architects that you are 
hearts and 
done to 


why not have another 


the soldiers owe so 
County 
side 


vutiful in 


the Prime 


appealing to sympathetic ears and 
minds, and that everything that can be 
improve housing and to develop town planning on 
bold and original, even if on costly, lines will be 
done by the Department over W hich | have the 
honour to be chief. 

In conclusion, I thank you fo1 
propose the toast of “The Royal Institute of British 
Architects.” Wecannot do without vou: but for 
you we should be cave dwellers und troglodytes. 
You have made our streets more pleasant than they 
would have been without you. You are giving in 
creasingly of your time to the improvement of the 
character and the attractiveness of the humblest 
homes by virtue of your skill and craftsmanship ; 
and on behalf of the great community whom | 
have the honour to represent, we thank you for 
your ancient past, your beneficial present, and 
your most hopeful future, which |] 
assured if every three or four years you have fine 
conferences and exhibitions like that which you 
have given to London this week. 

The PrestpENT: I know this will 
sympathise with me in my difficulty in following 
a great speaker like Mr. Burns. As I said at the 


allowing me to 


believe 1S 


assembly 
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Guildhall, itis Mr. Burns who has made this (oy- 
ference possible, and I should like to add that it js 
Mr. Burns who has made it a success. His sp 

at the Guildhall and his speech again to-night hia\e 
heen most invigorating and inspiring. We h 
several distinguished speakers to follow, and I \il| 
not detain vou; but I should like to say a word ( 
point that Mr. Burns touched upon. He has been 
enough to mention me as having done 
deal for this Conference. That is perhaps 
the one mistake he made in his speech. I ous hit 
to tell you that the thanks of all present and of 
all the members of the Conference are in the {first 
place due to Mr. Simpson (loud and prolon ed 
applause)—for the enormous amount of time and 
trouble and thought he has given to this matter, 
After Mr. Simpson comes Mr. Raymond Unwin 
on whose shoulders has fallen almost entirely the 
labour of getting together the Exhibition at Bur- 
lington House which is such a distinguished success, 
I should like also to acknowledge the very erest 
debt we owe to the Royal Academy for Tendi WwW 
us their Galleries. I thank Mr. Burns very heartily 
on your behalf for the kind way in which he lias 
proposed this toast. 

The Right Hon. Lord Reprspa.e, G.C.V.O.: 
The toast which I have to give you to-night is that 
of “Art, Literature, and Science.’ Your President 
warned me when he asked me to propose thiis 
toast that I should be brief. It was a wise and 
salutary warning, for I shudder to think of thie 
platitudes and commonplaces I might otherwise 
have showered upon you. There is, however, one 
thing that you will perhaps allow me to do, and 
that is to congratulate you upon the success of the 
brilliant Exhibition which we have witnessed this 
week at the Galleries of Burlington House. I do 
not think that in the whole course of a long life | 
have ever attended any show which was more 


cood 


OTeU 


pregnant in every sense of the word than that 
Exhibition. It has been a revelation to many 
people. I was there yesterday, spending a long 


and very interesting morning. There were a great 
number of foreigners present, and it was most 
satisfactory to notice that every one of them was 
enthusiastic in praise of it, that they were enjoying 
it to the very fullest of their powers. It is well, 
Gentlemen, that you should honour art, for you 
are indeed yourselves artists, and sometimes | 
think that the form of art which you have adopted 
is the one that is the most beneficent of all to the 
rest of mankind. It is only within a comparatively 
few years that the world has realised to the full 
the civilising and educational power of exhibitions 
of works of the finest art. We all admit this, and 
I think nobody admits it more than the class to 
which for so many centuries such exhibitions were 
all but closed, but who now flock to them as a relief 
from the rest of their sombre lives. It must be 
a great boon to a man who has spent six hard days 
in the horrors of the London slums, with their 
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dirt. their miasma, their miserable surroundings, 
find himself in a gallery surrounded by works 

of the world’s greatest artists. Evidently the 
mechanic can refresh his mind in that way as he 
can in no other. But there isa terrible price to 
« paid forit. I often think that the going back to 

ich a home as his must accentuate his miseries 

enfold in contrast with the enjoyment of the pre- 
vious few hours. This is where the architect 
steps in. He proposes that there shall no longer 
he these violent contrasts. Your great Exhibi- 
tion of this week must bear fruit, for we have, 
in the presence here of some of the greatest talents 
that the United States and the rest of the world 
have brought forth, an earnest that vour work 
will not remain barren. Your object is that when 
man goes home from his work or from his enjoy- 


ment he shall go home to something which is 


healthy, which is clean, which is, as far as it may 
he, attractive, and which will no longer make him 
look back with regret upon the happy hours he 
has spent in the fields or in some great gallery. 


To sweep away the slums ; to sweep away all the 
iniquities by which these men’s lives are surrounded ; 
to sweep away the poisonous atmosphere of the dens 
of infamy which are hotbeds of vice, disease, and 
crime, and give men something to raise them to 
the proper dignity they should occupy in the world, 
and make them better citizens, better men, and of 
vreater credit to mankind. Those are the objects 
vou have at heart. The older amongst us may 
not live to see the days when your hopes will be 
realised, but I believe they will be realised. It 
is impossible to look upon the models shown this 
week at Burlington House without feeling that there 
are many thoughtful minds, many poetical minds, 
many artistic minds which are at work upon this 
vreat subject, and that you are determined that, 
although at the present moment it may be possible 
for a man to spend a few brief hours enjoying the 
poetry of life among the works of the greatest 
masters, in the coming day he shall not be sent 
back to the prose of its deepest degradation. I 
have been privileged to couple with the toast of 
“Art the name of my old friend, Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema. For more years than he or | would 
care to recolleet—for we are contemporaries—has 
his busy brush charmed the world of England as 
it had already charmed that of his own native 
country—and who is more worthy of being 
honoured by you architects than Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema ? What great painter has there 
been in the past, what great painter is there in the 
pres:nt, who has been so entirely in sympathy 
with the architectural arts as himself? Certainly 
there has been no man since the world began who 
has been more capable of rendering, at any rate 
one of, the great materials which you use in the 
adornment of your buildings than Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, for he is the prince of the painters 
of classical architecture. With the toast of ** Litera- 
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ture “ I am permitted to couple the name of 
another old friend of mine, a gentleman whose 
name is well known all over the world as one 
of the most learned chiefs of the great British 
Museum that there is no need for me to sing his 
praises. The only doubt I had in my mind was 
which of the three great subjects that I have to 
bring before you I should connect his name with. 
Should it be Art? should it be Literature 2? 
should it be Science ?—for he is equally known in 
all three. I therefore couple with “ Literature” the 
name of Mr. Sidney Colvin, and with “ Science” I 
would couple the name of Professor Dr. Rud. 
Eberstadt. 

Sir LAwrence AtmMaA-TApDEMA, O.M., R.A. : I 
had thought that when I was to answer to this 
toast 1 was merely to speak of the art of painting. 
But I understand the toast is more general, and 
that I have to answer for the three the 
triplets of taste: for architecture, sculpture, and 
painting ire so nearly related that they must be 
indeed sisters Ol’, if it were possible, more than 
As a painter, | am accustomed to see 
pictures everywhere, and it was a great pleasure 
to me last Monday to hear the right honourable 
gentleman our Honorary President say that in 
his earlier days his feelings were stirred and 
he felt the happier for having to pass so close 
to the beauties of the Houses of Parliament 
and Westminster Abbey every day, and he made 
me really envious when he told us that he used to 
have his breakfast and his dinner in the cloisters, 
in the shadows of the Abbey, that wonderful 
building. Those words of his reminded me that 
the plastic arts are the most beautiful and the 
most helpful, and [I am glad to see that so 
much is being done in our days for plastic 
development in education. Literature with all its 
beauties cannot produce a clear picture in the mind 
ol the form or colour of a thing which has never 
been seen before, but the plastic arts speak a 
language which is universal. Art is understood by 
the black and the yellow and the white man by 
every nation in the world ; and every nation in the 
world expresses itself in art, for without art 
civilisation could be nothing. Art is the great 
mother, the great charm of life. Nothing exists 
without art, and the more we can do for the edu- 
cation of the people through the plastic arts the 
better it will be for the nations. Therefore, we 
have had a Congress of architects and town 
planners, and [ am sure they will not forget the 
painters and sculptors who decorate the walls of 
our public buildings and schools. 

Mr. Stpney Cotvin, D.Litt.Oxon., responding for 
* Literature”: Town planning, [ take it,is the main 
point and central interest of your present anniver- 
sary meeting. Now it so happens that the great 
institution of Literature, Art, and Archeology 
which I have the honour to serve is at this moment 
specially interested in a question of town planning 


graces 


sisters. 
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at its doors. A distinguished mel bet ot youl 
Institute, not here to-night, has designed a new 
addition to our building on t side, which, 
in the eyes of all competent judges. Is I think, a 
credit to your prof ssion and a ert nd dienific d 
ornament to the quarter of London where the 
Museum stands. In connection with this new 


building, a ind neighbour 


of ours, the Duke of Bedford, | 


great London landlord 
] s carried out on his 


},] f 


own account a very remarkable ] ce ot town 
planning. He has swept aw number of streets 
and terraces north of our new facade, and has dis 
closed a fine view towards it. do . broad new 
avenue opening out into a cresce) And, dare I] 


add, that, while gratefully admiring bold new 


improvement of our quarter, of we as vet 
know only the ground plan, wi ( it quite free 
from misgivings as to what the design of the build 
invs to be erected on it | 1 « | express 
the hope that they will at st | ! rmony with 
the refined Georgian traditions of t district, and 
not include such exotic exper) we have 
lately seen changing the charact fa neighbour 
ing square 2 Turning to the spec rt for which 
[I am called upon to answer, thu t of literature, 
I was surprised to-day when a friend to whom | 
mentioned my engagement for t ( ning asked 
** What has literature to do with town planning ? ” 
Why, the answer is, literature has to do with every 
thine. There is no activity, or pursuit, no business 
or pleasure, no occupation mbit of man 
with which literature has no po nd may 
not have the call, to de: 

Least of all need it stand aloof fror suit so 
vitally concerned both wit t nd welfare 


of multitudes and the contentment and 





of individual lives as the pursuit town planning. 
Think, gentlemen, how vast a differe it would 
have made in the aspect of our country, and the 
happiness of our people, if, 11 d of taking up 
this pursuit in earnest only no \ d taken it up 
with deliberation and foresight fift xt Ol 
mavbe a hundred vears ago. 

The nineteenth century, as a pl is speake1 
said. has been an age of notlinge so much as of 
urban concentration—of the m ny together of 
vast multitudes of our pop 01 s. Lam 
afraid the word should rather be urban co ition 
for it has taken place for thout 
plan, without system thout forethoueht. and 
consequently without regard ) ynditions of 
health, of beauty, of cli ness, or of order. We 
have seen towns spreading with t viftness of 
plague or a fire, and with result most as disas 
trous both to the face of Natu ind to tl lives ot 
populations. How different might | this be 1f we 
were able to start fresh! Gentlemen. vou begin 
late. Your efforts for tl fit must need be 
ereatly hampered and discouraged ll that has 
heen misdone in the past. But literature will look 


| 
forward to your efforts, and found on them great 
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hopes for mankind and fine achievements to prais 
and celebrate. Not that literature has all to 

by the abolition of filth and squalor and the fes 
ing degradation of slums and of human existence «.s 
it often is under present town conditions. Lit: 
ture has two ways of looking at these things. Li 

ing at them in one way, you find a Ruskin or 
Morris Jamenting and denouncing the defilem: ;)1 
of ancient beauty and the disturbance of fami 
scenes of verdure and of peace. Or you may 
member the words of Matthew Arnold, loo] 
down on Oxford from the Berkshire hills :— 


* And that sweet city with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty’s heightening, 
Lovely all time she lies, lovely to-night.” 


You may remember these lines and won 
whether the poet could have written them now 
there had come into his view the new, mean, st1 
eling suburbs stretching over the fields from his 
But, looking at these matters fr 
nother point of view, literature, like the other f 
arts, knows how to extract beauty, or if not beaut 
at least effects of power and of imaginative appea 
from things in themselves hideous or squalid o1 
dist1 Thinking only of our own most recent 
literature, [ remember a marvellous effect of 
London slum squalor in winter, heightened to hon 
by the action that passes there, in Mr. de Morgan . 
novel of Jt can never happe n again. Or do vou 
think that Mr. Arnold Bennett could have got so 
vivid and biting an effect in telling all the small 
events in the dailv domestic lives spent in the Staf 
fordshire five towns if he had not for background 


the 


loved city. 


ssing. 


orimy chaos of those towns themselves—sucli 
vou town planners would never have 


dreamed of allowing and now long to sweep away ? 


But, gentlemen, literature, alas! wil have long 
enough to wait before aspects of this kind disappeat 
from the face of Eneland. Neither, if the time for 
their dis ppearance ever comes, will literature Too 
much lament their passing, but will turn het 
thoughts to the celebration of happier, sunnier, 


better ordered lives, and will love to celebrate the 
victories of those who labour to such an end. In 
the meantime, she thanks you in my unworthy 
name for the manner in which this toast has been 
proposed by Lord Redesdale and welcomed by this 
company. 

Professor Dr. Rup. EBerstrapr responded for 

Science,” but was too indistinctly heard to be 
reported. 

Sir Aston Wess, C.B., R.A.: I have the great 
privilege of proposing to-night the toast of * Our 
You will all agree with me that without 
our guests we should have had no Conference here 
in London ; and without our guests we should have 
had no Exhibition, for they are largely the ex- 
hibitors in that Exhibition which 
kindly spoken of to-night. It is no exaggeration 
of language to say that our guests have come from 


(luests.”’ 


has been sO 
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ul over the world, from north and south, from 
east and west, and they have come bringing their 
eaves With them, sheaves of plans which you 
will see at the Royal Academy, and sheaves of 
Papers which we have been delighted to hear read 
t the Galleries day by day. What they bring to us 
san instruction and delight, and though Mr. Burns 
toes not seem to recommend modesty to us, we 
innot so quickly throw off that quality which up 
io now we have rather been pleased to possess, 
and we gladly say that our guests have a very 
creat deal to teach us in this matter of town 
planning. We are afraid that we may not have 
is much to show them as they have to show us. 
But what we can say is that all we have they shall 
see, that what we lack in that way we hope to 
make up for by a hearty welcome to them all. 
We are very proud to see them here. We thank 
them very much for coming, and we understand 
very fully the great personal trouble that it must 
have been to many of them to be here with us 
to-night. France and Germany are largely repre- 
sented here, and in our Exhibition we have M. 
Bonnier and M. Bayard ; we have Dr. Eberstadt, 
whom we had the pleasure of listening to just now ; 
we have Dr. Stiibben and Dr. March. From Italy 
I can only mention one or two names: we have 
Cav. Ing. M. Rondini and Cav. Ing. Rodolfo R. 
Bonfiglietti; from Belgium we have Monsieur J. 
Schobbens, Dr. P. de Heem, Monsieur F. Van 
Kuijck,and Monsieur M. Lemeunier; from America 
we have Mr. Edward Kent, who is representing 
the American Institute of Architects, and we 
have Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, who has sent 
us a magnificent series of drawings which are 
an education to all of us. From Australia we 
have Sir George Reid. He is in the delightful 
position of representing a country which is 
actually going to produce a brand-new capital 
quite from the beginning, and we town planners 
are looking forward with the gereatest interest to 
see what Australia will produce in the way of a 
capital. We have from Canada Mr. Baker, the 
Secretary of the Ontario Association of Architects, 
who, as we all know, have an almost unlimited 
opportunity of town planning which we in England 
envy greatly, for inall our efforts we must necessa- 
rily be very much guided and bound by what exists. 
[t is quite certain, however, from one of the Papers 
we heard to-day that the town planners of England 
do not intend to wipe away or sweep out all the 
ancient monuments that we have nor the natural 
beauties which at present exist. The object of our 
town plans will be, I am quite sure, to preserve 
these, and, as Protessor Baldwin Brown has said, 
to make them centres of attraction in the plans 
which are produced. We have also a representa- 
tive from New Zealand, and almost every other 
country. Coming nearer home we have our 
Honorary President, the President of the Local 
Government Board, te whom it is impossible 
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for us to express fully our thanks. We have the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, Sir Robert 
Morant, and we certainly feel that the Board of 
Education will take an interest in this matter, for, 
as Mr. Burns has told us, architecture is one of 
the ereat educational instruments. We have the 
Oftice of Works represented by the Hon. Sir 
Schomberg McDonnell, and the Office of Works is 
largely interested in all these matters. We have 
Lord Redesdale, who at one time himself adorned 
the same post. Then we have many members of 
the Royal Academy, to whom we owe our grateful 
thanks, for were it not for them we should pot 
have been able to have this Exhibition. We have 
the Keeper of the Royal Academy, to whom we 
all owe much, and the Secretary, to whom we owe 
more than we can say: he has been helpful to us 
from the very commencement, as Mr. Raymond 
Unwin will testify. We have nearly all the towns 
of England and Scotland represented ; but I would 
especially mention Edinburgh, for we have the 
Lord Provost amongst us, and those who have 
our Exhibition will be interested in 
those delightful plans of Edinburgh which have 
been so well arranged by Professor Geddes. 
But, gentlemen, as you will wish to hear our 
guests rather than me I will say nothing more, 
except to couple with this toast the name of 
M. Louis Bonnier, to whom we owe the plans of 
Paris which occupy one of our rooms and which 
are of absorbing interest to all who have time 
to study them. I also propose to couple with the 
toast Mr. Burnham, and in saying that I would 
like to acknowledge the courtesy of the President 
of the United States, who at the request of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid was good enough to allow us to 
have the Washineton drawings which are one 
of the great beauties of our Exhibition. [ will 
also call upon Mr. Leslie Vigers to respond. He 
is the distinguished President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, another body which is largely in- 
terested in town planning. 

Mr. Dantet H. Burnuam (Chicago): I deeply 
appreciate the honour of responding to the toast so 
eloquently proposed by the distinguished gentleman 
who has just taken his seat. I presume that this 
honour is not conterred upon me personally, but 
because Lam an American, and my country may be 
said to represent the cosmopolitan blood of other 
nations ; so that in a sense my response is intended 
undoubtedly to be that of Germany, of Italy, and of 
many other nations, all of whom are of us as they 
are at home. The history of the present movement 
of town planning is very short: it goes back less 
than ten years. Of course preceding that there 
had been town planning epochs: principally that 
in France, followed by those in Austria and 
Italy; but that of to-day is not more than 
ten years old. During the last ten years there 
has been manifested, at first fitfully here and 
there, but soon more constantly over large sections 


been to 
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of the civilised world, an intense interest in town 
planning. The work, however, up to th 
time has been done in a disjointed n 


present 


nner, beeause 


the best that any one nation Can do tor tse If cannot 
he equal to that done by them all worl Ing tovethe 
and interchanging their ideas : d those who have 
been the most deeply engaved in t work, and 
most earnest in the prosecution ot it. have con 
stantly felt that they need SOIt OF university 
which they may attend; and it does not surprise 
us that London has become su university. 
England may be slow—she is as compared with us 
in alertness, in quickness to take hold—but we all 
know the old story that when she does it is like 
the roar of a lion, the rest of the voices in the 
forest are no longer heard. So we come to London 
as guests 5 and what do vou offer Food and 
wine, flowers, the faces of fair women and noble 
men. You throw open to us that vou can think 
of that might interest us nd vo interested 
us. But you do much more t that. You 


hospitality is of the kind y reatest 
opportunity that could now 1 to the lot of 
those who are interested in the tud ot town 


planning the opportunity to meet | to see the 


best work of others. You | hat work in 
magnificent rooms, and I must here, most 
superbly hung and arranged, and ni e can look 
into each other’s eves, nd n hear each 
other’s voices, and we can get the true meaning 
of the other man’s thou if enriches us 
beyond measure. No 1 L ¢ irom 
this Conference without ves more 


than those le hrou t He will vO 
humilitv—the 


valuable 


home with foundation 
for an artist 


perhaps, but there will be more pe 


done 


his work y be more humbly 


purpose. It is an occasion where we are guests 
in an epoch. What is happei ere is no licht 
matter. Men have been strugeline towards this 
point since the dawn of histo \ historv is 
filled with preluding empts here nd there ol 
Nero, of Constantine, of Augustus. of Pericles, of 
Louis Napoleon, all having soi ffect lceallv and 
for a time, but then p SSINg awa | tis not the 
case now. Men have come shoulder to shouldet 
up to a certain leve nd now s don a certain 
platform of human advanceme never before 
reached, and they are not going to recede. This 


city planning means scmething far deeper than the 
men have 


This 


mere shaping of streets. It me 


TOWN 


come to realise a univers 


planning has spread all over t In America 
there are hundreds of city p COMMISSIO1 

in Germany there are hundreds of them—lI have 
been told there ire two tho na We hear of 
them in Japan, in Australia. The idea has become 
universal, and it is not possible to think of it as 
an ephemeral thing; it means that the nations 
have come together in a line up to a certain stage 
of advancement. I thank you very much in the 
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name of the guests for this great opportunity. 
feel that when we come to leave our work to « 
surrogate, or speak to our sons perhaps for the |; 
time, many of us will say, ** The proudest mom: 
of my life was in London at the Town Planni 
Conference of the toyal Institute of Briti 
Architects.” (Applause.) 

M. Lovis Bonnikr: Mesdames et Messieu 
je ne sais pourquoi mon ami Simpson, not 
aimable secrétaire-général, qui parle admiral! 
ment le francais, désire que ce soit moi qui vo 
lise deux télégrammes qu'il vient de recevoi 
France. Je pense parce que, au 
modeste qu’aimable, il veut bien étre a la pein 
mais ne tient pas a étre a Vhonneur. 


que c'est 


Voici ces télégrammes : 


Président Arcl 


‘Stokes, 


tectes 


l'Institut Royal des 
Britanniques, Hotel Cecil, Londres.—Regr 
tant ne pouvoir assister banquet ce soir. Envyois 
pour vous et collégues expression vive sympathie 
compliments. — Dausser, ancien Président Cons: 
Municipal. 


L’autre, portant les mémes voeux, émane de 
Charles Normand, le Président-fondateur de 


Société des Amis des Monuments parisiens : 


* Président Town Planning Conference, Hotel Cecil, 
Londres.—Prevenu trop tard. Mille regrets.—Prési- 
dent Monuments parisiens, CHARLES NORMAND.” 


Mesdames et Messieurs, je suis particuli¢rement 
désigné pour exprimer 4 nos 
notre pour le 
cordial accueil qwils nous ont fait pendant cette 
Si nous sommes venus, si nombreux, de 


lonore d’avoir ete 
toute reconnaissance tres 
semaine. 
tous les coins du monde, répondre a votre appel, 
c'est que nous connaissions depuis longtemps la 
I; rve | OS} italité anglaise et, plus encore, la maniére 
le Comité des Dames sait donner i 


aimable dont 
vos réceptions un caractére familial et nous ray 


| 
peler un instant nos fovers lointains. C'est aussi 
que, chez toutes les nations Civilisées, ona sentl la 
nécessité d’une culture attentive du bien-étre pour 
individu, pour la maison, pour la ville, pour le 
pavs lui-méme. Le Roval Institute of British 
Architects a compris, & son tour, qwil y avait 
mieux 2X faire encore, que ces tendances dispersces 
vaient besoin, pour leur développement propre, 
de groupement, de comparaison, de critique, d’ému- 
Ce sera son honneur d’avoir réalisé brillam- 
ment cette excellente ceuvre 
vous, nous retournons dans nos foyers avec une 
deur nouvelle, pleins d’idées, ayant recueilli a 
Londre j 


ormules 


ation. 


sociale. Grace a 


s des faits probants, des idées fécondes, des 
heureuses, comme celle de Monsieur 
le Président du Local Government Board, John 
Burns. montrant la force et la beauté des organi- 
sutions pacifiques, et 
réclamant “le citoyen simple dans la cité magni- 
fique.” Et, élargissant, a mon tour, une formule 


que Vous connalssez, laissez-moi croire fermement 


justes, laborieuses — et 
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cue, dans cette compétition nouvelle pour la 
inté physique et morale des foules, ‘ Every 
an will do his duty.” Je bois a TInstitut 
Roval des Architectes Britanniques et A son trés 
lonoré Président. 

Mr. Lesiie Vicers (President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution): It gives me very great pleasure to 
respond to the toast of ‘The Guests” on behalf 
of the sister institution which I represent. The 
members of your Institute and mine are very 
closely associated. Many of us are members of 
hoth institutions. Members of your Institute 
are at times grateful for the assistance of members 
of my Institute, and we, as members of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, offer our hearty congratulations 
to vou upon the success of this great Conference. 
Qur Institution is much interested in the question 
of planning of towns, and we, look forward to the 
vreat suecess of the Town Planning Act in many 
cases. Personally, I now look forward to being able 
to develop a large tract of land which has been held 
up for the last three years owing to disagreement 
between various authorities, but Lhope in the near 
future, with the assistance of the right honourable 
ventleman the President of the Local Government 
Board, to be able to persuade these local authorities 
to accept a plan for laying out the estate, a result 
which at present we have been unable to attain. 

The guests separated at about 11.15. 


St. Paul’s Bridge. 


The Times of the 19th inst. published the fellowing 
letter, addressed to its Editor, from Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, President of the Institute :— 


Sir,—Will you allow me, as President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to correct publicly a 
rather serious error which occurs in the report of the 
Bridge House Estate Committee that you published on 
the 14th inst. ? 

The report says that a deputation from my Institute 
* suggested that for zsthetic and architectural reasons 
they (the Committee) should consider the advisability 
of adopting the line for the suggested new bridge to 
come out opposite the south door of the central 
transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and, further, that the 
hest architectural advice should be employed in con- 
nexion with the scheme.” Now, as all the first part of 
this statement is incorrect, it follows that the further 
statement as to the inferiority of this scheme and its 
great extra cost cannot refer to any scheme proposed by 
the deputation, which carefully confined itself to 
urging upon the Committee the desirability of obtain- 
ing the best architectural advice before any scheme 
was decided upon—a highly reasonable, proper, and 
obvious suggestion, which, however, I regret to say has 
not been adopted. Members of the Royal Institute ot 
sritish Architects may have made suggested improve- 
ments upon the very crude scheme proposed by the 
Committee ; but all the deputation from the Institute 
could do with propriety was to impress upon the City 
wuthorities the importance of the proper consideration 
of the subject from the first ; and this they did, and 
nothing else. But their advice has unfortunately been 
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ignored, with the result that a very indifferent lay-out 
of the approaches has been put forward by the Com- 
mittee for adoption by the Corporation and the sanction 
of Parliament to carry out the work ; and then, unless 
members of Parliament have nobler views than those 
of the City Corporation, the die will be cast and no 
amount of “ artistic embellishment ”—the City man’s 
idea of architecture—will ever save the scheme from 
failure. Was St. Paul's Cathedral designed in this 
fashion, and are not the hundreds of other fine build- 
ings in London evidence enough, without going further 
afield, that architecture when properly handled can 
produce the noblest monuments the hand of man is 
capable ot ? 

The same questions might also be very properly 
asked with regard to the King Edward Memorial for 
London, the Executive Committee for which seems to 
consist of representatives of all possible interests except 
architecture, the one which enters perhaps more largely 
than any other into the very numerous suggestions 
already made for this Memorial !—Yours faithfully, 

LEONARD Srokes, P.R.I.B.A. 
The London Memorial to King Edward. 

Since the above letter appeared, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes has been appointed au member of the 
executive committee of the London memorial to the 
late Kine Edward. The other members are: 
Lord Strathcona, Earl Cadogan, Lord Rothschild, 
Lord Desborough, the Earl of Plymouth, Lord 
Blyth, Lord Redesdale, Mr. Balfour, M.P., Sir 
Edward Poynter, P.R.A., the Hon. Sir Schomberg 
McDonnell, the Hon. Harry Lawson, M.P., Chair- 
man of the Stock Exchange, Sir George Faudel- 
Phillips, Chairman of the London County Council, 
General Sir Dighton Probyn, Mr. Hayes Fisher, 
M.P., Chairman of the Baltic, Sir Joseph Savory, 
Mr. Butlin, the Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Johnston, Mr. Sheriff Buckingham, Lord 
Farquhar, Earl Carrington, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
M.P., Lord Revelstoke, Lord Avebury, Lord 
Knollys, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., Sir J. Stirling- 
Maxwell, Sir Frederick Banbury, M.P., Mayor of 
Westminster, Governor of the Bank of England, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., Master of the Mercers’ 
Company, Master of the Grocers’ Company, Mr. 
Ss. Hope Morley, Sir Richard Stapley, Chairman 
of Lloyd’s, Mr. Deputy Matthew Wallace, Sir 
Thomas Barlow, and the Lord Mavor-Elect. 


Sessional Programme, I910 11. 

Subjoined is the programme for the Meetings 
of the Royal Institute during the forthcoming 
The meetings begin at 8 except where 
otherwise stated. 


Session. 


Nov. 7.—President’s Opening Address, at 8.30. 

Nov. 8.—Conversazione, at 9. 

Nov. 21.—Business Meeting. 

Dec. 5.—** Pierre Lescot and Jean Goujon.” by 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. [ F’.}. 

Dec. 19.—Business Meeting. 

Jan. 2, 1911.—‘* The New General Post Office,” by 


Sir Henry Tanner, LS.O. [F.].—Award of Prizes 
and Studentships. 


50 
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Jan. 16.—*‘ Cardinal Medicis’ Pleasure House,” by 
Halsey Ricardo [ F.]. 

Jan. 30.—President’s Address to Students. 
of Prizes. 

Keb. 13.- “The Artistic Developn ent ot 
by Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon. | /.1}, 
Simpson [F.], and E. A. Rickards [ F’.]. 

Keb, 27.—Special and Business Meetings. 
Royal Gold Medallist. 

Mareh 13.—‘* Burlington-Devonshire Collection — of 
Drawings,” by J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. [F.]. 

March 27.—Business Meeting. 

April 10.—** Coloured 
R. Anning Bell. 

May 1.—Annual General Meeting. 

May 22.—* The New York Public 
Carrére. 

June 12.—Business and Ordinary Meetings. ‘Egyptian 
Architecture,” by Ernest Richmond, Licentiate. 
June 26.—Presentation of the Roval Gold Medal. 

at 8.30. 


Presentation 


London,” 


John W. 


Election of 


Decoration,” by 


Relief as 


Library,” by J. M. 


University of London: Mr. Wm. Dunn’s Lectures. 
ken by architects 
rd of Studies 
in Kngineering Science of the University of Lon 
invited Mr. Wm. Dunn [F.| to 
Lectures in the Department 
Rein 


he given at the 


Some recognition of the part t 


in scientific work is shown by the Boa 


don, who have 
deliver a course of 
of Advanced 
forced Concrete. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street. 
Westminster, at 5.45 on Fridays November 4th, 
lith, 18th, 25th, and Wednesday November 30th, 


Engineering on the subject of 
The lectures will 








1910. The chair at the inaugural lecture will be 
taken by Sir Henrv Tanner, LS.O. [F.]. The 
lectures will deal with patent concrete for 


columns ind compression mem 
lateral 
colun n footine’s and 


various purposes ; 
longitudinal 
forcement in various forms: 
other details: beams and reinforcement 


hers : reinforcement : rein- 


to resist 


hendine: labour-savine tables; shearine and 
shearing reinforcement: retaining walls: dock 
walls and jetties; bridges: girder bridges; arch 


bridges; failures in reinforced concrete ; quantities 
and cost data, &e. In 
demonstration will be given at University College. 


the manner of f 


addition to the lee tures, a 


showing ulure of reinforced con- 
crete columns and beams in the 
The lectures are addressed to ady ineed students 
of the University and others interested in the sub 
ject dealt with. Admission is free by ticket obtain 
able on application to Mr, P. J. Hartoe, the 


Academic Registrar. 


testing machines. 


The Concrete Institute 

The Council of the Conerete Institute, 
object of encouraging the contributions of useful 
Papers on the materials emploved in and the appli 
cations of concrete. in either the general or the 
special aspectsof the subject, have decided toaward 
a medal annually for the Paper which they conside1 
to be of the greatest merit in each session. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the Secretary 


with the 
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of the Concrete Institute. 8 Waterloo Place, P.|] 
Mall, S.W. 


The New County Hall. 

The Establishment Committee of the London 
County Council have had before them a suggestion 
of Mr, Sidney R. James Smith [F.], that students 
should be afforded facilities for watching the 
progress of the work of building the new Count) 
Hall. Mr. Smith asks us to mention that he fas 
received a reply from the Clerk of the Council 
stating that facilities will be granted, on applica- 
tion, to accredited members of societies and 
students interested in building construction for 
viewing the works at convenient times. 


Mr. Ashbee’s University Extension Lectures. 

Mr. C. R. Ashbee, M.A. [F. I, is delivering at the 
Morley College for Working Men and Women. 
Waterloo Road, S.E.. a course of University 
Iixtension Lectures on * The British Home as it is 
and as it might be.” The course is divided into 
four parts as follows :—Part I. On the Building of 
the House : Part IL. The Furnishing of the House : 
Part I11. Town Planning; Part LY. On the Greater 
Aspects of the Question. ‘The lectures are de- 
livered on Thursdays at 8 p.M., and are free to 
students who have taken out a Sessional Ticket. 


British School at Rome. 
The Annual Meeting of Subscribers is to be heid 


in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly, W., on Tuesday, the 
22nd November, at 5 p.v. Sir Rennell Rodd, 


K.C.M.G., will take the Chair. HUlustrated commu- 
nications will be made dealing with the work of 
the school, and there will be a display of architec- 
tural and other drawings by students of the school. 


The late A. H. Tiltman |F.). 
Mr. Alfred Hessell Tiltman. who died on the 


7th July, at the age of fifty-six, was elected an 
Associate of the Institute in 1879 and a Fellow in 
1888. Mr. Tiltman, after serving his articles with 
Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, of Hastings, entered the 
ofticeof Mr. Milford Teulon as improver, and studied 
in the Architectural School of the Royal Academy. 
He was afterwards for short periods in the offices 
respectively of Mr. Benjamin Tabberer and Mr. 
Henry Shaw, and later with Mr. Rowland Plumbe 
aS Managing assistant. He then studied abroad 
for several months, and on his return entered the 
oftice of Mr. E. W. Godwin. In 1878 he started in 
independent practice at 22 Great James Street, 
Bedford Row. Among his early commissions were 
a manor house at Anstey for Henry Hall, Esgq.. 
J.P.; the reconstruction of Eggar’s Grammar 
School, Alton; houses at Hastings; baths at 
Cleethorpe, Lincolnshire; St. Peter’s Vicarage, 
Brockley ; St. Clement’s, Kensington ; All Saints’ 
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Church, Hastings; Holy Trinity Church, Guild- 
ford ; Greasbrough Church ; mission‘house, church, 
and schools for the Protestant Italian Mission, 
London ; houses at Oxted, and schools at Horton. 
In 1901 Mr. Tiltman, as one of the three London, 
tovether with the seven Scottish, architects invited 
to compete, was awarded the second place for his 
designs for the entire rebuilding of the Royal In- 
firmary, Glasgow. In 1903 he was one of the twelve 
architects finally nominated, out of the fifty-six who 
entered the competition, to send in designs for the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary. In the same year he 
won the first premium in the County Higher Grade 
School, Acton, competition; he was one of the 
twelve non-local architects chosen two years ago to 
compete in the Bristol Royal Infirmary improve- 
ment and extension scheme. In 1905 he was 
nominated, with nine others, to submit designs for 
the Luton Secondary Schools and Technical In- 
stitute,"and, in last February, one of the five for the 
Hendon Education Committee’s School, Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb. In 1898 he won the second 
premium for the Battersea Baths and Wash- 
houses. He was placed first in the competition for 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s Grove (Fever) 
Hospital, Lower Tooting, costing £250,000, opened 
in August 1899 for 550 patients. He was the 
architect of the St. Mary, Islington, Public Baths, 
in Hornsey Road, 1891-2, and for their subsequent 
enlargement, together with the Women’s Swimming 
Bath; the Baths and Wash-houses in Tibberton 
Square, 1893-4, constructed at a contract price of 
nearly £34,000; the Baths and Wash-houses in 
Caledonian Road and in St. Peter’s District, 1891 ; 
and, in competition, the Central Electric Lighting 
Station in Eden Grove, Holloway, with water- 
tower and other additions, 1894-1901. He de- 
signed the Lambeth Public Baths in Kennington 
oad, built in 1896-7 ; the Secondary School, Diss, 
1908 ; the Eastern District Hospital, Duke Street, 
Glasgow ; and in conjunction with Mr. J. C. Prest- 
wick he designed and carried out the Leigh In- 
firmary. Ten years ago Mr. Tiltman was appointed 
consulting architect and made plans for the Brad- 
ford City Council’s Central Baths in Mosley Street 
and the District Baths in Drummond Road, the 
carrying out of the former being entrusted to the 
City Architect, Mr. F. E. P. Edwards. In 1902 
he was deputed by the Brighton Corporation to 
prepare schemes for the repair and improvement 
of the Aquarium, together with new works, and an 
arcade at the Madeira Road level, to cost some 
£40,000. In 1899 he made the plans and designs, 
as joint architect with Mr. W. Cecil Jackson of 
Chesterfield, for the Central Board Sehools in 
Ashgate and Foljambe Roads, Chesterfield, for 
1,200 children, with cookery, laundry and pupil- 
teachers’ centres, swimming baths, &e.; and, 
jointly with Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway of Coven- 
try, for the Nurses’ Home, and for the out- 
patients’, mortuary, laundry, and other depart- 
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ments of the Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital 
in Stoney Stanton Road, 1906-10. He acted as 
professional adviser in respect of the selected plans 
for St. Pancras Public Baths, 1899, and as assessor 
for the Wandsworth Borough Baths, Clapham, the 
Princess Alice’s Hospital, Eastbourne, extensions, 
and the Public Baths at Wood Green and Hands- 
worth. Mr. Tiltman contributed to the Trans- 
actions of the Institute a Paper on “* Public Baths 
and Wash-houses,” read at a General Meeting on 
the 6th February 1899 [JourNnaL, 11th February 
1899]. 


FUTURE OF LONDON. 


RAFFLES Davison [Hon. A}. 


THE 
By T 


; 7 HAT are the chances for a fine architectural 
\W development of London in the future ? is 

a question of the first importance to archi- 
tects at the present moment. Whilst an Inter- 
national Conference on Town Planning holds the 
public interest, it is pertinent to call serious atten- 
tion to the present deplorable condition of London 
from an artistic point of view, and the still more 
serious outlook for the future. 

London is loved by thousands in a way which 
cannot be realised or understood, perhaps, by the 
bulk of Englishmen. But as the metropolis of the 
British Empire its present and future development 
must appeal powerfully to everybody. There is 
no reason why it should not be as noble a centre of 
empire as was Rome—but, if present conditions 
remain, it never will be. 

The Art Committee of the Institute has ap- 
proached this subject with such careful regard that 
it has been unable yet to otter any definite re- 
commendations! The Institute would probably, 
through the medium of its individual members, be 
vlad to formulate definite schemes for the future 
development of the city both as a whole and in 
parts, but the initial difficulty to be faced is 
in regard to the authority which can direct and 
control any definite schemes. In this country we 
have not learnt to weleome much official control 
over the artistic disposition of our buildings, and 
we -need not withhold some sympathy towards 
those who desire to see individuality encouraged 
and private enterprise afforded free scope for all 
reasonable development. But surely in certain 
parts of a great city the buildings should be sub- 
jected to a definite control not only as to frontages 
and heights, but also as to some general character 
of design. This is the only way to secure any 
vrandeur and dignity in the important centres and 
prominent building lines. The first and supreme 
point is, of course, to obtain a dignified and con- 
venient lay-out so as to insure a proper degree of 
spaciousness, of light and air, and adequate and 
convenient lines of traffic. But something beyond 
this is needed for the finest results, and even the 
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monotony of a Rue de Rivoli may have its value in 
the architectural treatment of citv buildings. 
j may 


The first great object, then, which we 
seek to attain is a proper kind and 
artistic control. 
now is to ask, Where is that contro 
We need something more than the 
intentioned and cultured me 


well 
degree of 

concerns us 
to come trom ¢ 
ontrol of well 
need a control 
representing the best tion of the 
time, aided by a full appreciation of 
mercial side of life. In this contro 


to see the architect lead the 


— 
— 


rtistic Imsp 


the com 
ve should hope 

ided by the 
sculptor and the painte) the survevor and the 
uthority 


hich is the 


city councillor, but all under the final 
of a Ministry of the Fine Arts. That w 
best wav in the opinio} of the best artists of the 
day having been once indicated, it might be left 
to the culture and good sense of Minister of Fine 
Arts to adopt and initl 


Now, the first thing t t the poor ratepaver savs 
is that he is taxed heavi enough and can bear no 
more. But it cannot we too stronel' enforced 


that great improvements are spread over many 


vears and will often, if well engineered, pay for 
themselves, whilst some enterprises. like the new 
St. Paul’s Bridge, are carried out without anv cost 


to the ratepayer at |. Take the case of such 
bridges as those suevested b Mr. Colleutt, with 
covered ways and buildings, o1 proposal to 
recreate something after the manner of Old London 
Bridge. Such schemes whic! ffer no serious 
difficulties in the carrvine out ould probably 
pay a vood interest o the outlay. \ creat 
National Pleasure Garden. sucl suvvested for 


probab Dav Tol itself : it 


Battersea Park. would 


would moreover be a good national asset. Fine 
thoroughfares like those suggested bv Mr. Stokes o1 
Mr. Lanchester carry their own reward with them. 
But the great need of the present time is to secure 
some authoritative control as to the improvement 


for continuity 


of London, and to lay the foundatiot1 


of action in the coming vears which will secure that 
vradual artistic development that is so desirable 
What can we sav as to 1 present condition of 
London ? Could anvthine be n re to be deplored 
than the condition of either Trafalgar Square or 
Piccadilly Circus, whether as regards the practical 
or the artistic aspect ¢ We ve such diagonal lines 
of trafic as to endanger the safety of foot passen 
vers in either place. In bot entres we have 


diagonal trathe cut 
traftic from east to west. — In be 
tunity for a fine architectu 

and it only needs some. ven eme to be 


in CTOSS othe. lines ol 
ces the oppo! 


tment is there, 


adopted by controlliney authority to brine them 
into existence In ad Comparative SIL time. 

It is of Jittle use harking back to opportuni 
ties, except In so far as the strate or suggest 
the further opportunities whi e are losine to 
day. A hundred years ago—even fifty years ago 
a large ind comprehensive scheme Tol the improve 
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ment of London might have been adopted ; 
largely put into execution. The fine Embankin: 
north of the Thames might have been followed 
one equally fine on the south side. Some « 
centration of railway traffic and main line stati 
might have been obtained. The relation of 
Mall to Trafalgar Square, and the linking up of « 

to west traffic with a good north and south lin 
roadway, might have been realised. Governny 
offices might have been planned together in 
fine building scheme. A great encircling road\ 
might have been created somewhere from five to 
ten miles from the centre of London. One er 
railway depot for all northern train services wo 
have simplified our travelling and avoided the 
creation of dismal tracts of derelict houses and 
lands. London’s misfortune is that no definite 
plan for the inevitable development of a great city 
was laid down asa safeguard against the haphazard 
and awkward results we see to-day. 

Now it is too late to recover many of the lost 
But many fine opportunities still exist. 
and these must also disappear unless some definite 
effort is made to arrange careful schemes and to 
provide a controlling authority which will compe! 
their realisation. It should not be hopeless even 
now to look for a great boulevard and embankment 
on the southern bank of the Thames right from thie 
new County Hall to London Bridge which might 
still leave certain rights of wharfage free. It can 
not be too late to project one or two great lines of 
thoroughfare from north to south. There is still a 
possibility for a great and fine environment to thie 
British Museum. London Bridge approaches at 
both sides of the river call for fine and adequate 
treatment. Trafalgar Square presents such chances 
as few cities in the world can show for a breadth 
and balanced dignity of effect. Piccadilly Circus, 
Hyde Park Corner. the Horse Guards Parade. 
Oxford Circus. Ludgate Circus, the river front be- 
vond the Houses of Parliament, and other parts of 
the city present opportunities which might go 
some way to provide a certain amount of dignity 
and nobility of treatment that no extended and 
comprehensive plan of improvement can now be 
looked for to obtain. The time is ripe for action 
not to immediately spend millions of pounds, but 
to lav down some definite schemes which shal! 
vradually be carried out. We have men who can 
provide such schemes. But we first must find 
where the authoritative control is to come from. 
Surelv the Royal Institute of British Architects 
ought to be foremost in the endeavour to secure this 
provision for the future of London. 

May L say one word on the human side of all 
this? We have seen those sitting in attention at 
the recent Town Planning Conference who would 
have been just as competent to take a prominent 
part in its proceedings as were those selected. It is 
pleasant to see a mere personal advantage or ad 
vertisement subjugated in these matters of large 


chances, 
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interest. I wonder how visitors 


public 
noted the drawings of * A Suburban Development 


many 


f the Town Planning Act” exhibited at the 
\cademy by the Manchester Society of Architects. 
Here all personality was absolutely sunk, and the 
scheme simply went forth as the proposal of a 
public body. It was beautifully set forth, regard 
less of cost and labour. Is it not encouraging to 
we much personal effort and hard work sunk 
entirely in this way ? 

| am told that if four hundred gentlemen agree 
solidly and wholeheartedly as to a given project, 
and carry it forward with ability and zeal, they can 
do it in the face of millions of their fellow-creatures. 
When I spoke to Mr. Burnham of Chicago as to 
what we wanted, he said: “ Then why don’t you 
set about and get it ?”’ I venture also to ask why. 
Even the twenty odd members of the Art Committee 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, if 
absolutely united under the present chairmanship 
of one to whom the Town Planning Conference owes 
so much, might just manage to weigh down the 
long arm of that lever which is needed to open the 
vates of a future for London. 


CONGRESS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE, 


PARIS, 1910. 


PPNHE Congress on School Hygiene and the Exhi- 
bition in connection therewith were held at 
Paris in the early part of August in the 
Grand Palais des Champs Elysées, a building of 
vreat interest to the artist and scientific construc- 
tor, and one well suited for Congress work. On the 
vround floor in separate rooms were exhibits of the 
different European countries represented at the 
Congress—France, Germany, Austria, Norway, 
Sweden and England. These consisted of models, 
drawings and photographs of school buildings, fur- 
niture and fittings, playing grounds, gymnasia, &c., 
while there were many types of seats and desks in- 
dicative of the great importance attached to these 
hy medical men from the hygienic point of view. 
There was’also a display of sanitary fittings, though 
not of thegbest tvpe or worthy of special note. 
Many of the countries had illustrated books of 
their respective schools. These were well and 
artistically produced, but their value in many cases 
would have been greatly enhanced if more plans 
and sections had been given, and if the cardinal 
points had been indicated where plans were given. 
One of these we found specially interesting 
* Nouvelles Constructions NScolaires et Service 
Médical Scolaire de la Ville de Berndorf (Basse- 
Autriche).” It contained coloured illustrations 
of the decoration of the class rooms in the girls’ 
school, each room being in a different style— 
Egyptian, Pompeian, Roman, Gothic, Moorish, 
Byzentine, Rococo, Baroque, &c. The intention 
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of the designer is best indicated by the words of 
Prof. A. Wieser: * d’éveiller et de provoquer le 
sentiment du beau, de stimuler de facon péné- 
trante lintelligence pour la beauté de la forme 
artistique et de la couleur, et de remplir ainsi plus 
complétement la vie de ces enfants destinés a 
devenir par la suite des hommes et des femmes.” 

The opening meeting of the Congress was held 
in the large amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, under 
the presidency of the Minister of Instruction. 
The proceedings began with * The Marseillaise,” 
plaved by a military band, after which came the 
inaugural address by M. le Dr. Albert Mathieu. 
This was followed by speeches by representatives 
from all over the world. Sir Lauder Brunton 
spoke for England, Sir James Grant, the Canadian 
representative, spoke in English, and his eloquent 
speech was much applauded. 

A reception was given to delegates by the Presi- 
dent of the Congress at the Palais d’Orsay ; a 
musical and theatrical soirée at the Salle Gaveau : 
a reception at the Pasteur Institute, with a most 
interesting cinematographic illustration of the 
progress of sleeping sickness and intermittent fever 
in the blood. There were also other lighter enter- 
tainments all organised with that charm which the 
French hosts at all times display. 

The actual business of the Congress was con- 
ducted. at the Sessional Meetings in the Salons on 
the first floor of the Grand Palais. The proceed- 
ings were in German, French, and English. The 
papers and other contributions by specialists were 
printed in these languages, but as the papers num- 
bered nearly 500, covering 1,250 pages of print, it 
is impossible to describe them. 

There were a few papers, of which we shall speak 
later on, but not much discussion on school build- 
ings, the chief interest being directed to other 
branches of the very wide subject comprised in the 
term “School Hygiene.” It would be impracti- 
cable to deal with these in this report, but it may be 
safely said that every phase of physical and mental 
treatment of children of all ages, and 
conditions, in and out of school, was exhaustively 
considered. The subjects ranged from the train- 
ing of very young children to the training of 
teachers in hygienic science and methods, teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb, the afflicted and feeble- 
minded, the prevention and treatment of disease, 
the hygienic shapes of desks and seats. 

One paper by Dr. Shelley, the consulting medical 
officer of Haileybury College, on * the best hygienic 
arrangement for boarding schools” contains a 
fund of information for architects. The standard 
set is high, and the architect will of course use 
his judgment and experience to adapt any 
particular design to the conditions and circum- 
stances in which he is working, without being 
bound to hard and fast rules. He will, however, 
appreciate the hints on planning, the importance 
of sunny aspects, and of protection from flanking 
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winds ; heating and ventilation—and in this con- 


nection the necessity of retaining the energising 


properties in fresh air which are destroyed by 
plenum systems—and many other matters vital to 
school boys and girls are dealt with. 

Other authors expatiate on the value of fresh 
air. Professor Thomas B. Balliet, of New York 
University, referring to the plenum system, writes 
that under this system “ the stimulating effect of 
cool out-door air admitted through windows is 
never felt in the school room. The teachers of 
America as a class have never agreed with the 
experts in ventilation on this matter, and have 
always protested against keeping windows closed.” 

Other papers by German, French, and English 
writers dealt with open-air schools. These were 
originally tried for tuberculous children ; but the 
success attending them has led many to advocate 
the extension of the principle for all kinds of 
children, thus emphasising the fact that the nearer 
the atmosphere of a school approximates to the 
open air the better for children, and that the wash- 
ing and de-energising of air by artificial means, 
like the plenum system, to the exclusion of fresh 
air through open windows is an evil tending to 
lower the vitality of all and positively dangerous 
to weak children. 

Visits were paid to the following schools in Paris, 
viz.: The Lycée Moliére, Ecole Ch. Baudelaire, 
Ecole Boule, Ecole de Plein Air de §. Mandé, 
Lycée Montaigne, Ecole Coloniale, Ecole Lavoisier, 
Ecoles de Pré-Samt Gervais and Lycée Bufion. 

As an example we may mention one of the 
Lycées for over 1.000 boys. Its class rooms are 
built round a double quadrangle, and are entered 
from cloisters or open corridors on two floors. 
The rooms are about 18 feet high and about 20 feet 
of floor space is given to each scholar. They are 
too large and too high. Many of the windows 
have ground glass, and the general effect is gloomy. 
There are very large art and science rooms well 
lighted from the roof. Instead of side windows, the 
openings are filled with wooden hoppers which fall 
in to admit air without the ill effect of cross light. 

The Lycée Montaigne is a boarding school 
somewhat similar in plan but with many superior 
features. 

L’ Ecole Ch. Baudelaire is a corridor school for 

girls with bright, cheerful rooms of reasonable 
dimensions, good staircases, small, well-appointed 
rooms for cooking and needlework, an art room, 
large dining room, but no other assembly hall. 
L’ Ecole Boule is an immense establishment for 
Yapplication des Arts and des Sciences aux 
Industries de Mobilier ” divided into two sections, 
one relating to furniture, the other to metal. 

With one exception the school buildings we saw 
are well kept and airy, with wide, well-lighted 
stairs, the dormitories are good, the corridors wide, 
and the artificial lighting well distributed. The 
weak points are: little or no provision for fresh air 
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to enter when windows are closed, madequate 
exits for foul air. not sufficient attention to aspect 
for class rooms. In some cases the sites are in 
noisy situations. 

In the boarding schools the accommodation fo: 
bathing is insufficient, and the sanitary fittings 
mostly unsuitable and antiquated. 

Of the’ other foreign schools, of which many 
plans were shown in the exhibition, some of thi 
Swedish and Polish schools were very good 
corridor schools with well lighted class-rooms, but 
too frequently aspect was not sufficiently con 
sidered. 

In conclusion, we felt that on the whole the 
Exhibition was smaller and less interesting than 
that held three years ago when the Congress met 
in London. The papers, however, were exhaustiv: 
and full of enthusiasm. It is evident that all 
nationsare realising their responsibilities to children, 
to the production of mens sana in corpore sano. 
The era is established of healthy, airy, and bright 
schools, of simple and appropriate design, adapted 
to the varying methods of training the young. 
School buildings should be well aérated and 
lighted, dustless, and as far as practicable should 
have jointless floors and wall spaces, quiet, bright 
interiors decorated in tints sympathetic to the 
evesight, with pictures and other necessary aids 
to culture and refinement as a necessary environ- 
ment during the impressionable age of childhood 
and adolescence. 

Epwin T. Hauu ss} 


: legales. 
J. OSBORNE SMITH ; Delegate 


COMPETITIONS. 
J. E. Beale’s New Premises, Bournemouth. 

The Competitions Committee of the Institute 
announce that particulars of the above com- 
petition have reached them so late that they do not 
feel justified in recommending the Council of the 
Institute to debar members from competing, as 
they otherwise would have done, but they desire to 
point out that the conditions are very unsuatis- 
factory. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Comacines. 
Briantcroft, Milford-on-Sea, Hants : 
27th September 1910. 
To the Editor JourNAL R.I.B.A..— 

Dear Sir,—May I be permitted to thank Mr. 
Sirr for his kind review of my little book on the 
Comacines? His words are a stirring encourage- 
ment to pursue my theme yet further.—Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 


W. RavENSCROFT. 
































Upper Story of the South Transept Front, Church of the Holy Sepulchre. From a Photograph, made in 1860, kindly lent 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM,.—III. 
By Gro. Jerrery, Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus. 
Continued from p. 763. 
THE BUILDINGS IN THEIR PRESENT FORM. 
THE CHURCH AND AUGUSTINIAN CONVENT OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY.—THE ARAB-TURKISH 
CUSTODY.—THE REBUILDING AFTER THE FIRE OF 1808. 

l HE study of the existing group of buildings is complicated by many remarkable cireum- 
stances. The visitor to the Holy City is confronted by the appearance of the half- 
ruined, half-rebuilt remains of one of the grandest monuments of the Middle Ages, 

tenanted by representatives of every branch of existing Christianity except the Protestant ; * 

and these various sects occupy the place as the tenants of Mohammedan owners of the property. 

As a consequence of this anomalous condition of affairs, the different tenants seek every 
opportunity to gain an advantage over each other, but up to the present time their mutual 
rivalries have only resulted in maintaining the property, as far as its structure is concerned, in 
very much the condition in which it was first handed over to the Mohammedans. 

The sects at present occupying the Holy Sepulchre buildings are: Latins, Orthodox 

Greeks, Armenians, Syrians (Syriac Jacobites), Copts, and Abyssinians. At the time of the 

Latin kingdom of Jerusalem the then dominant Latin Church appears to have permitted the 


* The German “Johanniter Orden,’ which occupies a _ the ancient precincts, may perhaps be considered to repre- 
portion of the north-east corner of the area, possibly within sent the Protestant section. 
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presence of the above-mentioned seets, together with others which have since become absorbe: 
into the larger communions or have died out. At the time of Ludolph von Sudheim’s pilgrimage 
(c. 1350) the Georgians were in possession of the key of the Holy Sepulchre itself, and th, 
Nestorians, ** pessim heretici.”’ and some my sterious sect distinguished by a ** cauterised ” eros 
on the forehead, impressed with a hot iron, are mentioned. 

Whatever may have been the circumstances under which the different sects obtained po: 
session of their distinct properties, and rights to the usage of those nominally belonging to oth: 
forms of Christianity, the settlement of the present day must evidently date from 1810, the yea 
when the rebuilding of the Anastasis is considered to have been completed.* 

In attempting to describe the buildings as they stand at the present moment it is perhay 
hest to follow the custom of the medieval pilgrims, who invariably begin their accounts with th 
Anastasis, and then follow the course of the daily procession which is still condueted to th 
different stations in a certain order by the Franciscan monks, who in a sense act as cicero) 
of the monuments for the pilgrims and tourists of modern days coming from the West—from 
Hurope and America. 

In following this order it is well to begin with (1) the plan and general design of the twelfth 
eentury church ; then (2) the Rotunda, and (3) the Tomb, in their modernised condition ; (4) th: 
(5) the northern side of the church and the Patriarchal 
Palace ; (6) the South Transept: (7) the Chapels on Calvary ; (8) other holy sites within the 
church ; (9) the chapel of St. Helena ; and lastly (10) the Campanile. The Augustinian Convent, 
and the traces of St. Mary the Latin, although intimately associated with the buildings and 


* Chorus Dominorum ” and Transept : 


forming part of them, may be considered under separate heads. 

The modern ritual arrangements and furniture of the chapels belonging to the different 
sects are without any kind of interest. The “* Chorus Dominorum ” of the Latin Crusaders has 
been fitted up by the Orthodox as their “* Metropolis ” or ‘‘ Catholicon,” and is precisely like 
any other nineteenth-century Greek church with its deplorable architecture and gaudy painted 
woodwork of the most tasteless description. As far as such details are concerned, there is probably 
not one item which could by any stretch of the definition be considered a ‘* work of art ” in the 


whole building. Even the icons and wall paintings are the poorest of their kind. 


THE PLAN. 

At the present day we possess the general plan and proportions (both very remarkably 
preserved in spite of past the decorative architectural 
details, and much mutilated sculpture, of the original new building of the twelfth century. Th: 


vicissitudes), a very great part of 


once splendid mosaics are, unfortunately, entirely gone, and the Rotunda and eastern apse are 
rebuilt in the Turko-Greek style of the nineteenth century on the ancient lines and proportions 
(see fig. 21). 

The design of the new church was very imposing and, considering the period and conditions 
of artistic development, on a very large scale. Few buildings of the twelfth century rivalled it 
Perhaps the only churches resembling it of equal or greater proportions, at that time 


in size. 





present.’’ On other occasions, especially of late years, the 
Moslem landlords have been called upon to settle disputes 
umongst their tenants, and hold meetings within the 
sacred precincts of a less genial character. All transac 


* As an illustration of the existing conditions unde. 
which the Holy Sepulchre is held, the following extract 
from correspondence presented to the English Parliament 
in 1854 may be quoted:—“ After the Corban Bairam 








festival, the Commissioner Afif Bey, with a suite of local 
effendis, met the three patriarchs, Greek, Latin, and 
Armenian, in the Church of the Resurrection, just in front 
of the Holy Sepulchre itself, and under the great dome ; 
there they were regaled with sherbets, confectionery, and 
pipes, at the expense of the three convents, who vied with 
each other in making luxurious display on the occasion. 
M. Botta, the French consul, was the only consular person 





tions between the Moslem owners of the property and 
their Christian tenants, whether in settlement of disputes, 
the gathering of taxes, or other matters of the kind, seem 
to be carried on in the church itself, and every day the 
Moslem custodians solemnly lock and unlock the great 
door, and only entrance, of the church, with three great 
fetter locks as in the middle ages. The great door is still 
only open in the daytime during certain hours. 
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in existence, would have been Santa Sophia, Constantinople, or the older rotundas of the 
Pantheon and San Stefano, Rome ; and certainly none other excelled it in boldness and novelty 
of construction. The great Basilicas of Rome, the wonder and admiration of an earlier period, 
were of so utterly different a style as to admit of no comparison with the new church of 
Jerusalem and its Gothic vaults and domes of the new fashion. 

The Crusaders evidently carried in their train many master-masons and architects who 
belonged to that expiring school of Romanesque art of the twelfth century, the monuments of 
which are scattered over the south of France, Provence, Savoy, the greater part of Italy, and 
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ic. 21.—Plan of the Holy Sepulchre Church and Augustinian Convent as originally built in 1150, 
Traced from the Ordnance Survey Plan of 1864. Seale, js‘. 


in fact all round the littorals of the Mediterranean and Adriatic. The artists and artizans of 


the period who followed the Christian armies were naturally drawn from the nearest European 
shores, whilst their masters and employers were Normans, Flemings, or even in some cases 
Knelishmen. As a consequence the Proyengal style of art is particularly pronounced, the great 
domical churches of France seem peculiarly akin to many of the principal crusading monu- 
ments of the Holy Land, whilst the sculptors of Arles or Pisa are represented in their decorative 
Saint-Front, Périgueux, which has often been compared with the Holy Sepulchre 


carvings. 
and its reconstruction was 


church as an example of the pointed domical style, was burnt in 1120, 

It is therefore of special interest to find 

At the same time it is 
5 Pp 


contemporary with the new building in Jerusalem. 
that the two buildings resemble each other in some particulars. 
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curious to observe how much advanced the Church of the Holy Sepulchre appears to be in th 
Gothie style of plan and detail when compared with the French example. 

Nearer the Levant, the churches of Venetia, St. Mark’s, Venice, Sant’ Antonio, Padua, and ; 
host of other examples originally of the twelfth-century Italian style, display the same domical- 
pointed arch construction, but have less organic character, and less of that vitality of design 
which was becoming evident in the early Gothic architecture of France. ‘The prevailing archi- 
tecture of North Italy was : 
The mosaic decoration which seems to have been lavished on the interior of the Holy Sepulchr 
church certainly suggests a strong Italian influence in the design—an influence which may 


lso in brick and marble—materials unknown in the Holy Land. 


traceable to the inevitable employment of Italian artists for the decorative details, although thi 
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Itc, 22.—De Vogiie’s Pl f the Holy Sepulchre Church, with the position of S. Maria Latina, as corrected by 


G., Jeffery (see page 821). 





general construction and masonry remained in the hands of the French architeet—whose name 


has been handed down by tradition as ‘* Jourdain.” 





Two of the most graphic accounts of pilgrimages in the twelfth century giving careful 
descriptions of the buildings then recently consecrated are by John of Wurzburg (1150) and 
Theodorie (1175), both supposed to be of German origin. These stories of travel, along with 
many others of contemporary date, have been reprinted in English by the English Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, connected with the Palestine Exploration Fund. Unfortunately, in 
many cases books of this kind have been translated by persons imperfectly acquainted with the 
topography of the places in question or with technical terms in use at that remote period. Con- 
sequently it is necessary in the following extracts to suggest some slight differences in the 
reading of words which, although literally correet, may not very clearly represent the author’s 






* This plan made by De Vogiié in 1860 seems to have been copied from the plan made by Mr. Scoles in Williams’s 


Holy City, ii., p. iii, see p. 177 of Hylise Terre Sainte 
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meaning. With the aid of these graphic records, and by comparing them with the still well 
preserved medieval remains, we obtain a very fair impression of the once splendid church in 
the days of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 

To the pilgrim of the twelfth century the new building of Jerusalem appeared a novel and 
splendid revelation of architectural art. More especially would a German or Englishman 
accustomed to the ponderous character of the round-arched style of Northern Europe be im- 
pressed by the comparatively lighter and more elegant forms of the earliest pointed architecture. 

John of Wurzburg (1150) gives the following description of the interior of the church :— 

“ Columns, eight round and eight square, are arranged in a circle; but now on their eastern side their 
number and arrangement are altered, because of the new church which has been built on to them, the entrance 
to which is at this point. This new building contains a spacious Choir of the Canons and Sanctuary, and a high 
altar dedicated in honour of the Anastasis, that is of the Holy Resurrection, as is shown by a picture in mosaic- 
work above it. Outside this Sanctuary and within the cloister is contained a space sufficiently wide in all direc- 
tions both through the new buildings, and through the old building round about the aforesaid monument, to be 
suitable for a procession,”’ [7.e. an ambulatory is carried all round the new church as well as the old circular 
building] “ which takes place every Sunday night from Easter to Advent at Vespers, to the Holy Sepulchre 
with the respond Christus Reswrgens.” 

It will be noticed that the old cireular church was carefully retained by the Crusaders, and 
indeed survived in an almost intact condition until the unfortunate fire of 1808. 

The ambulatory referred to by John of Wurzburg seems to be the encircling aisle of the 
rotunda, which is now closed up with partitions and appropriated by different sects. When 
merely divided from the central space by open arcades, it must have added immensely to the 
interior effect of the circular church. The curiously preserved “‘ tomb of Nicodemus ”’ would 
be entered, as at present, from a little apse or chapel on the west side of this ambulatory. 
The rotunda seems to have possessed this ambulatory, with a gallery above and a third story 
of niches over all, until the fire of 1808. It is represented in the same form in the illustrations 
to Zuallardo’s Viaggio (1586), and in the other old pilgrims’ books. 


THE ROTUNDA. 

De Vogiié, in Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte, gives a restoration on paper of the rotunda as 
it must have appeared in the Middle Ages. His restoration seems sound, although the number 
of columns does not agree with the older descriptions (see fig. 22). 

Theodorie (1175), speaking of the rotunda, says : 

“The church is vaulted both above and below like the Church at Aix-(la-Chapelle). It is supported in the 
same way by eight piers and sixteen columns. The lower stringcourse which runs round the whole church 
glows with mosaic work of incomparable beauty. On the wall itself rests a leaden roof supported by rafters of 
cypress wood, having a large round opening in the midst.”’ 


This account is a little vague, as it is evident that the rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre could never 
have resembled, except in a very general way, the famous circular church of Charlemagne, a 
building of much smaller area and of a completely different method of construction. 

After the fire of 1808, which calcined and destroyed the encircling arcades with their columns, 
and consequently reduced the surrounding galleries to a complete ruin, the rotunda was recon- 
structed de novo. The outer semi-circular wall, following the rock cutting of the earliest period, 
seems the only part to have been retained. 

The style of the rebuilding was poor in the extreme, and closely resembles the usual mosque- 
building of that period, than which nothing could be much more inartistic, or at least merely 
utilitarian. In the new rotunda there is not a single attempt at artistic expression. The domical 
covering was carried on a wall pierced by narrow arched openings about fifty feet high in place 
of the triple arcades of the former building. The divisions between these openings have the 
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appearance of square piers or pilasters with a connecting wall behind them. At the level 
apparently, of the ancient triforium a similar gallery was arranged for the convenience of spect: 
tors during the ceremonies of Easter, and also for the customary vigil of the Latins a1 
Armenians. Above this triforium in the position of the former panels containing mosaics 
second gallery was substituted. The appearance of the interior was completely altered by tl 
rebuilding, although the general proportions and dimensions seem to have been adhered to wi 
Chinese exactness. Even the new Russian dome, constructed about 1870 in place of the wo 
covering of 1810, is evidently confined within the exact limits of its predecessor. 

The diameter of the rotunda appears to be 66 feet, and the height of the dome inside mu 
be about 90 feet. But as originally built, with an open arcade, the circular church measui 
115 feet in diameter, according to the plan of the Ordnance Survey. 

In this connection it may be observed that no such remarkable case of restoring an anci: 
building has ever taken place before or since the rebuilding of the Holy Sepulchre rotunda. — 'T'h 
Christians were permitted by their Turkish landlords to rebuild the premises, but doubtless with 
the most stringent regulations and restrictions, and, fortunately for history, these peculia 
circumstances involved the most scrupulous reproduction in dimensions of all that had been 
burnt. 

The studied simplicity, or rather baldness, of design in which the great square pilasters 
carrying the dome are executed, and the absence of any architectural detail or moulding, hay: 
a depressing effect upon the beholder, more especially when it is remembered that they replace a 
medieval building of great beauty and originality. The ugly square pilasters, by the immense 
size of their parts, detract from the apparent size of the interior, and serve to dwarf the central 
monument. 


NOTE ON THE DOME OF THE ROTUNDA AS IT EXISTED DURING THE EARLIER PART OF 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Under the date 4th May 1852, Dr. Robinson, in his Biblical Researches, p. 196, states that 
“ the great dome over the sepulchre was covered only with boards, and these again with lead. 
The lead was now in great part stripped off, and the boards rotten, so that in winter the rains 
fell thick and heavily within the rotunda below.” It is singular that the work should have 
become so decayed in the course of only forty-four vears. 

In Dr. Schick’s model of the church now preserved in the library of St. George’s College, 
Jerusalem, which was probably made about the middle of the century, the dome is represented 
as constructed of sixty-five curved ribs meeting in a circular curb round the central opening, 
while a large purlin connects them together half-way between the central opening and the wall 
plates. It appears as if Herr Schick had the intention of copying something at one time in 
existence, and which he had actually seen. ‘The Holy Sepulchre Was evidently covered with 
an ordinary looking hemispherical wooden dome with an opening in the middle, in place of the 
straight-sided conical covering destroyed by the fire of 1508. 

In the old illustrations of the church before the fire of 1808 the covering of the rotunda is 
invariably shown as a straight-lined conical rool, The straighit beams of the original con- 
struction show as a ceiling within the church. In Zuallardo’s picture of the south front, how- 
ever, the roof of the rotunda appears as an ordinary hemisphere dome.* The reconstruction of 
the covering in the nineteenth century after the fire of 1508 very probably resembled that of the 
great wood dome of the neighbouring * IKubbet es Sakhra ”’ in the great mosque enclosure of 
the Haram. The Levantine builders have displayed considerable ingenuity in covering over 


as This may be a mere con: ' . that in Zuallardo’s days roofs over circular buildings were usually of 
a distinctly domical form. , 
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large areas with wood roofs, e.g. the roof of the Basilica of Bethlehem, constructed in a manner 
unlike any European method of carpentry. There are not wanting traditions of much earlier 
times, When strange tours de force in carpentry were executed in the Levant, such as the Odeium 

Herodes Atticus in Athens, the cedar covering of which remains a puzzle in construction to 
modern engineers. 

The present hemispherical covering is constructed with iron lattice girders converging to 
the central opening and braced together, with an external covering of lead and a plaster ceiling 
beneath them. ‘The latter is now in a dilapidated condition and the decoration of gilded star: 
on a blue ground is peeling off. The central opening is covered over with a common glazed 
skylight ; the whole effect is poor and modern to an extreme. 


THE TOMB. 
In the centre of the rotunda stands the Tomb, the central object and shrine of the whole 
croup of buildings. No longer exposed to the possibility of destruction by alien fanaties, nor 
likely ever again to be injured by such an accident as overwhelmed it in 1808, this remarkable 
objeet will remain sacred in the eves of a large proportion of humanity for ages to come, and the 
true condition of what remains behind or underneath the 
deplorable-looking stone and native marble casing with which 
it was covered over in 1810 must continue a mystery. 
As an example of the peculiar taste of the Orthodox 
Church at the beginning of the nineteenth century it 





possesses but trifling interest. Its chief curiosity consists 





in its close resemblance to what may be termed the ‘Turkish 


‘ . { 
evidence perhaps of its present ownership and of the | 
nationality of the architect or mason to whom its design is | 
due. The same large clumsily moulded panels of stone 
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hog . Fic. 23.—The Holy Sepulchre as represente 
divided by slender marble columns, the same exceedingly by Aenhen, 1506 (leom De Veale. 


coarse attempts at cornices and other blundered archi- 

tectural details, impress the European visitor with repugnance—a repugnance heightened by 
the presence of the tawdry rubbish of modern ecclesiastical art (!) with which the monument 
is covered (fig. 82). The internal chambers of the Holy Sepulchre are lined with decorations 
of a taste which is even more deplorable —if possible—than the exterior. 

Fig. 23 gives some idea of the appearance of the Tomb as restored by the Franciscans in 
the sixteenth century. 

THE “ CHORUS DOMINORUM.” 

The ancient choir of the Crusaders, measuring 110 feet by 42 feet, is now occupied by the 
Orthodox as their ‘ Metropolis.” Not a trace of any of its ancient decorations survives, and 
merely the bare outlines of its Gothie construction appear through the dirty plaster and white- 
wash of its interior. The eastern apse was entirely rebuilt in 1810, without any regard to its 
ancient design, although, as in the case of the rotunda, its dimensions seem to have been most 
scrupulously preserved. The central dome seems to have escaped untouched, and appears to 
be in exactly the same condition as shown in the engraving by Zuallardo, with the same steps 
forming a spiral line up the outside. 

The pointed arches supporting the central cupola spring from square pilasters with a plain 
moulded architrave, and the windows are simple pointed arched openings with wide splays. 
The vaulting over the transept is of particular interest on account of its being constructed with 
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an ogive support for the diagonal ribs, a feature which differentiates pure Gothic from the earlior 
tomanesque. At the time when the Holy Sepulchre was being erected in Jerusalem the great 
cathedrals of Europe were also being planned, and the work in Jerusalem coincides in date with 
the early Gothic churches of Saint-Denis (1144), Chartres (1145), Noyon (1152), &e. It is of 
particular interest to remember that the same French king and queen—Louis VII. and Eleanor 
of Aquitaine—were present at the consecrations of Saint-Denis and the church in Jerusalem. 
Our own English cathedrals of the eleventh century were also rising in all the majesty of 
their massive ‘‘ Norman” naves at this period. Canterbury, Peterborough, Oxford, Norwich, 
Ely, &c. were almost completed as we see them at the present day. Durham Cathedral has a 
special interest for English architects on account of its ribbed vaultings, which are considered as 
the earliest attempts at such a system of construction—a system which became in after aves 
the particular characteristic of the Gothic style. According to many authorities, the “ ogival ” or 
ribbed vault certainly owes its origin to English mason-craft, 
although the use of the pointed arch may have been first 
adopted in France and Italy. In Jerusalem we see one of the 
first instances of this element in construction but recenily 
introduced into French art from the English Norman style. 
The design of the capitals of the aisle arcades, several 
of which remain in fair preservation in the interior of the 
church, recalls the usual type of French work of the period, 
but with a suggestiveness of Byzantine tradition in sculp- 
tured details. The plain unmoulded arches of the north 
transept, instead of springing direct from the capitals, are 





carried on a moulded architrave which also serves as a 
stringeourse. This is, of course, one of the characteristic 





features of Provencal work as well as that of the Levant. 
With the exception of the moulded rib to the vaulting, 
all the arches of the twelfth-century interior are of a square 
section in different orders, starting from square piers or 
columns. ‘The effect is bare and poor under the all-prevail- 





ing coat of dirty whitewash, but of course in the middle ages 

the surfaces were completely painted where not covered with 

mosaic (see fig. 24). : 
The external wall of the ambulatory surrounding the 





“Chorus Dominorum,” with its three small chevet chapels, 
remains intact. This portion of the building is of the simplest construction, the chapels forming 
square recesses with apses of a semi-circular plan covered with simple hemispherical semidomes. 
The wall of the ambulatory has eight attached circular wall shafts, which once carried ribs in the 
vaulting, but the vault has been destroyed in the course of rebuilding the great apse in 180. 
The capitals of these wall shafts are of the same ‘ Corinthian” type as those in the arcades 
dividing the north transept from its aisles. The east aisle of the north transept forms the 
entrance to the “ prison”’; it is covered by a plain square vault without ribs. 

An interesting architectural detail may be discovered by mounting on to the outside of the 
aisle roofs, which extend in flat paving after the usual Jerusalem manner all round the central 
portion of the church. Here the windows of the north and south aisles of the ambulatory, 
above the level of the circular portion, may be discovered. They are much mutilated and 
blocked up; that on the south side retains its Gothie arch with mouldings similar to the work 
on the south front, and supported on ‘ Corinthian *’ capitals in the jambs. All the windows 
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in the buildings with the exception of those of the clerestory have been blocked up with masonry, 
which accounts for the singularly dark condition of the interior. ‘This is more especially notice- 
able in the ambulatory of the “* Chorus Dominorum,” where the light is so deficient as to com- 
pletely prevent any view of the three apsidal chapels or of their contents. The windows of the 
apsidal chapels have been walled up, and the only one which can be seen from the outside with 
its pointed arch and moulded dripstone is that of the central chapel. 

Considered in a general way and as a twelfth-century design, the interior of the Holy 
Sepulchre Church strikes the visitor as bold and original. The spanning of the arches is on the 
largest seale, and the effect of spaciousness with nobility of proportions is the work of a trained 
architectural genius. A certain severity in detail, or rather an absence of detail verging on 
poverty, is perhaps a characteristic of this style of architecture, and may be noticed as much in 
the great churches of the South of France as in the huge interiors of North Italy of the same 
period. Denuded of all artistic decoration in colour and mosaic, the interior now seems a great 
contrast with the richly decorated fagade of the south front. One can, however, see through all 
the rubbish and frippery which now fill the place that at no period would the interior have 
appeared of the richness of carved and moulded detail to which we are accustomed in European 
examples of the style. The fine effect of the interior is produced by those principles of design 
which were beginning to be displayed in the great cathedral architecture of Central France during 
the twelfth century. 

‘e have an interesting record of the appearance and arrangements of the ‘* Chorus 

We | n interesting record of tl l arrang ts of tl Cl 
Dominorum” at the time of the Latin Kingdom in the description by the German pilgrim 
Theodorie (1175), whose account of the architectural design and construction of the Rotunda 
has already been quoted. With characteristic German prolixity he gives a longer catalogue of 
all that was to be seen in the new building at the time of his visit than any of the other 
contemporary pilgrims. After describing the rotunda, he continues :— 

“ Moreover there adjoins this church a sanctuary or holy of holies of marvellous workmanship, which was 
subsequently built by the Franks. The Canons hold prebends, and half the offerings of the Holy Sepulchre are 
assigned to them for income, and half is appropriated for the use of the Patriarch. The high altar is to the name 
and in honour of our Lord and Saviour, and behind it is placed the seat of the Patriarch, above which hang from 
the arch of the sanctuary a very great and adorable picture of Our Lady, a picture of St. John Baptist, and a 
third picture of Holy Gabriel her Bridesman. In the ceiling of the sanctuary itself is represented our Lord 
holding a cross in His right hand, bearing Adam in His left, looking royally up to heaven, with His left foot 
raised in a gigantic stride, His right still resting on the earth as He enters heaven, while the following stand 
around: His Mother, St. John Baptist, and all the Apostles. Under His feet a scroll reaching from one wall to 
the other contains this inscription: ‘Praise Him crucified in the flesh, glorify Him buried for us, adore Him 
risen from death.’ Beyond this on a higher scroll drawn across the same arch is the Scripture: ‘ Christ 
ascending on high hath led the flesh captive and hath given gifts to men.”’ 

The apse wall on which these decorations appeared in the middle ages, and until the appro- 
priation of the ‘Chorus Dominorum” by the Greeks, was completely pulled down after the fire 
of 1808 and rebuilt in a very different style. 

“* About the middle of the choir is a small open altar of great sanctity, on the flooring whereof is marked a 
cross inscribed in a circle, which signifies that on this place Joseph and Nicodemus laid our Lord’s body to 
wash it after it had been taken down from the cross.” 

This would seem to be the “ Holy Site” afterwards called the “ Stone of Unction ” which 
now occupies the centre of the floor in the south transept.* 

“ Before the gate of the choir is an altar of no mean size, which is however only used by the Syrians.’ 

* The small open altar in the middle of the choir here is described with drawings of the present vase-shaped 
referred to is probably the “ centre of the world’’ stone of monument. P.H.F'.Q.S., 1888, p. 260. Abbot Daniel states 


iin earlier period, which the German pilgrim has confused _ that in his time this spot was covered by a small domical 
with the “ Stone of Unction.” “The middle of the world ” building adorned with a mosaic. 
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No trace of such an altar now exists ; the presence of such a feature in such a positior 
strange, but it continued to exist until the time of Zuallardo, who shows it on his plan of | 
chureh, 1586. ‘Theodorie continu 

“On the west side of the chu rds the north), near the door from which one mounts more 
thirty steps up from the church to the street, in front of the door itself is a chapel dedicated to St. Mary, w 
belongs to the Armenians.” 

This evidently refers to the “ chapel of the Apparition ” (as it is now called), at present belo 
ing to the Latin Franciscans.* The chapel is apparently of ancient construction, and thi 
mentioned by Sewulf as belonging to the eleventh-century period of the church’s history. ‘| 
arched doorway at the top of the steps leading down to this chapel from Christian Street is 
in existence, although the way down is blocked up and diverted. This arched doorway apy 
as ii it had also originally formed the entrance to the Patriarchate, of which the facade w 
lis massive buttresses seems still to survive in remarkable preservation fronting the Rue cu 
Patriarche (modern Christian Street). The doorway is of the same curious design as the «1 
front of the south transept. A square opening with two Romanesque columns is surmounted 
av pointed arch treated i 


the * expanded concertina ” design, over which is a moulded dripsto: 
It is still sometimes known by the name of ** S$. Mary’s Gate.” 


rHE PALACE OF THE LATIN PATRIARCH.T 


Although so important a dignitary of the church as a Patriarch of Jerusalem must ha 
been surrounded by a regular court during the palmy days of the Latin Kingdom, there ; 
few if any reference Sin the pil rim “bool sto his palace . which still stands on the east side of th 


Rue du Patriarche. he interior of this building is now practically inaccessible. The Up} 


stories seem partly disused, and approached from other neighbouring property, and the ground 


floor is cut up into small shops, which may or may not be of some antiquity. — Its massiv: 
external wall with square buttresses and small splayed windows with pointed heads is the only 
interesting feature remainin 


The northern side of the chm 


h seems to have been much altered at some time subsequent to 


the Moslem occupation of Jerusalem im the thirteenth century. Theodorie states : 

* Also on the left-hand sid f tl rel towards the north, is a chapel dedicated to the Holy Cross; and 
this chapel belongs to the Syrians. <A this side, opposite this chapel towards the east, is a chapel of 
peculiar sanctity, wherein is a most hol tar of the Holy Cross, and a large piece of the blessed wood. ‘I 
Christians are wont to carry this holy symbol against the pagans in battle. Near this chapel, on the east, on: 
enters a dark chapel by about twent ; in this chapel our Lord is said to have been imprisoned.” 


These two chapels of the Holv Cross no longer « XIst. They must have stood on the site of 





the present Khankar mosque, which was evidently built partly for the purpose of overawing the 
Christians with its tall minaret, whence the Saracen soldiers could command the turbulent 
crowd beneath. The minaret of the small mosque of Omar on the opposite side of the chureh 


served the same purpose fol thi avis of the church. 

* Behind this chaps t ‘Pris S tar dedicated to St. Nicholas (now known as the chapel of 
St. Longinus). Beyond sist e of the Canons cloister, which stands round about the sanctuary.” 

\ rudely rebuilt (?) arcade which passes outside the whole width of the north transept 


apparently dates from the time n the modifications were made to chapels and to the front of 


this transept ; and the large latri constructed for pilgrims passing the night within the church 













* This chapel is said to } e | if the ( f the Latins. It would seem that the Moslem landlord 


of the Latins and settled on the | Order b had turned the Armenians out of this chapel, and permitted 
king of Sicily in 1257 (¢ fA brother of the Franciscans to occupy it during the period of revolu- 
St. Louis ?). Close t I l the ancient tio iceeeding the Kharismian invasion of 1244. 


quatrefoil font, evidently used formerly in the it church + lor list of Patriarchs see p. 720. 
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probably occupy the sites of the two chapels of the Holy Cross described by Theodoric. This 
arcade has at times been called the “ Arches of 8. Mary.” 


THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. 

References to the southern or entrance front of the church—its only external architectural 
feature of importance—are rare in the pilgrims’ books of the twelfth century. Perhaps this south 
transept facade appeared but insignificant in those days to Europeans accustomed to the magnili- 
cent cathedrals then coming into being in all the countries of the civilised world. 

Theodorie (1175) is one of the few medieval pilgrims who give some description of this 
facade. He says : 

“ Outside the doors of the church, in the space between tle two doors, stands the Lord in a saintly garment 
is though risen from the dead.”’ 

The general design of the south transept facade is somewhat remarkable if not unique. Such 
an arrangement of two stories of large pointed arches of the same dimensions, the lower forming 
a double portal, the upper enclosing windows, 
does not recall any well known European aN q 
building, although the detail of the architee- 
ture is purely Occidental. ‘The great arches 
are built in a very singular manner, with an 
outer order of voussoirs cut with rounded 
hevelled edges; the effeet is somewhat like 
that of an extended concertina of gigantic 





proportions, or of a starched frill. Such a 
treatment of areh stones is characteristic 
enough of Renaissance Art, but in early 
transitional from the Romanesque to Gothie 
it can only be taken as one of the many 


‘ 


varieties of the ‘‘ chevron’ decoration so 
common in twelfth-century buildings. 
The lower, or portal, arches have a 


heavy dripstone cornice above the outer 





order. This cornice terminates in a very 
small corbel or boss over the central spring- 


Fic. 25.—Sketch (assisted by a photograph) showing the south side 


ing stones where the two arches meet above ' i 
‘ of the church as it existed in the twelfth century. 


the central column. Possibly the statue of 
our Lord referred to by Theodorie may have been merely a painting on the wall between the 
two arches. In the sketch of this front (traced from a photograph) showing its appearance in 
the twelfth century the figure of Christ is represented in the usual position occupied by such a 
statue on the trumeau of a cathedral door. (Hig. 25.) 

The general character of the carving on the front is that of the south of France of the period. 
\ character common to both the Romanesque and Byzantine styles in the early ages of Christian 
\rt makes it somewhat difficult at first sight to distinguish between what is really eastern from 
what is essentially western. The “* Corinthian ” capital, the dentil and console cornices and the 
familiar egg-and-dart mouldings continued in use under various modifications in all the provinces 
of the vanished Roman Empire until the coming of the genuine Gothic style. There is little to 
distinguish between the Romanesque churches of Spain and France, of Lombardy, Venetia or 
Tuseany and the far south of Italy, and the earlier buildings of the crusaders in the Levant. The 
stilted arches carried on well-proportioned nook shafts with ‘ Corinthian ” capitals of the Holy 
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Sepulchre recall such contemporary work as the churches at Arles, Tarascon, and elsewhere in 
Provence. The chief difference in the development of the style consists in the arches springing 
direct from a slight architrave moulding placed on the abacus of the capitals, instead of i 
usual intervening frieze and cornice which survives in many Provencal buildings. 

Two finely carved stone panels of great width span the double portals of this front. 'T' 
are also exceedingly suggestive of the famous front of the Abbey of Saint Gilles in Provence. ‘he 
western of these two lintels is covered with a bas-relief representing the triumphal entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem riding on the ass. ‘The effect of these small figures treated in a pictorial manner is 
precisely similar to the French work of the 
same period. The carving is excellent and 





full of vigour. Over the eastern doorway 
(now closed) the lintel is treated in a \ ry 
different manner, as a panel of elaborate 
intertwining scroll leafage. This also is 
beautifully carved, but with somewhat 
more of a Byzantine character. 

The tympana of the portals seem to 
have been decorated at some period with a 
seometrical pattern or diaper executed in 
cement, the foundation probably of some 
mosaie decorations ; and the whole front 


MY bed 


would undoubtedly have been treated in 
colour in the style of the period to form an 
appropriate background to the figure of 
Christ between the doors as deseribed by 
Theodorie. 
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The elaborate bracketed cornices to 
both stories of the facade covered with 
egg-and-dart mouldings are thoroughly 
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(x Proyeneal in style and give a singular rich 
SOPRAQ’STA PIETRACASCO CHRISTO PORTANTE pe ee ee ere 


De Vogiié says that at one time the 











words ‘** Iordanus me fecit ’’ were to be seen 
"1G, 26, Sarlie roodeut representation of the hureh. “\ rcio . a. a ” 
ie gs lio . &. fs ere RP <a thee. inseribed on the south transept front. 











The earliest woodeut representation of 
this facade shows it exactly as at present. ‘This woodcut is here reproduced from Padre 
Noe’s Viaggio of about 1500. (Fig. 26.) 

















































THE CHAPELS OF CALVARY. 


The external staircase leading up to Calvary is a noticeable feature of the transept front to 
which it is attached and of which it forms a part. The loggia, with three open arches at its 
summit, is ornamented with precisely the same cornices, columns, and carved arch mouldings as 





the rest of the front. Before its conversion into a Latin chapel it seems to have been used for 
some purpose by the Moslem oflicials, as they formerly had a “ mastaba ” or raised platform at 
the bottom of the short flight of steps where the guardians seem to have sat, as they do now on 





39 








& similar platform within the church. 





Theodorie (1175) deseribes the external entrance to Calvary : 
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“It remains now to speak of Mount Calvary. Before the doors of the Church, which are covered with 
bronze and of a double form, one mounts by about fifteen steps to a small chamber, which is railed and adorned 
th paintings. Here, at the top of the steps, stand guardians watching the entrance, who only allow so many 
lerims to enter as they choose, lest by excessive pressure, as often happens here, crushing and danger to life 
hould occur. From this vestibule one ascends by three steps through another door into the chapel of Calvary.” 


The external staircase, with its open loggia at the top, remains much in the condition as seen 
hy Theodoric, but half way down the stairs a column is built into the side wall, the use of which 
is not very evident. It looks as if designed to sustain a statue, or some heraldic badge. 

Here a note may be made on the means taken in a few instances to assist in preserving the 
fabric of the church. ‘Two heavy iron straps may be noticed banding together the sides of the 
external walls of the vestibule where the arches have perhaps shown some little disposition to 
spread. Nothing could be more satisfactory than to see such evidences of a desire to keep up the 
ancient building without any pretence at ‘ restoration.”’ ‘The cupola covering the chamber is 
doubtless a mere modern invention put up at the time the vestibule was converted to its present 
use and when it was strengthened with the iron ties. 

The alterations to the Calvary Chapels necessitated by the change in their approach—inside 
staircases being substituted for that on the exterior—are not of ancient date. In Zuallardo’s 
picture of the two chapels viewed from the transept, he shows in his time the approach to have 
been by a staircase in the south choir aisle. After passing the chapel of the crowning with 
thorns (a dedication older than the sixteenth century) Zuallardo remarks : 

* Di la nel medemo lato circa otto o dieci passi si monta per diecinovi scaloni, in due volte (dei quali una 
parte é di legno et nel portico proprio, che va intorno al choro, et l’altra di pietra, si truova nel concava del 
muro), al monte Santo di Calvario.”’ 


The present staircases to Calvary and the rebuilding of the arcade over the entrances of the 
church date from after the tire of 1808. 

Note on the Calvary chapels.—Theodorie (1175) describes these chapels as follows : 

“Upon the west side of Calvary ’’ (meaning perhaps on the western arches or vaulting of the chapel, as 
there has always been a sort of triforium arcade where the modern inside staircase exists) “ there is a picture on 
the wall in which these verses may be seen in golden letters: 

“ This place was hallowed by Christ's blood before, 
Our consecration cannot make it more, 
Howbeit the buildings round this stone in date, 
Were on July fifteenth consecrate, 
By Fulcher Patriarch in solemn state.”’ 
Pal, Pil. Tect Society's translation. 


The upper chapels of Calvary would appear to have been untouched, as far as their decora- 
tions are concerned, since De Vogiié’s visit in 1860. He states that he discovered the remains 
of the mosaic figure of Christ on the ceiling. At the present day all the chapels and rooms 
connected with the “ monticulus ” of Calvary have been embellished with the usual rubbish 
and frippery of Levantine ecclesiastical art, and any vestige of antiquity is very difficult to 
trace in the profound obscurity. The chamber contiguous to Calvary marked on De Vogiié’s 
plan as ‘‘ débris de l’église de Modeste ”’ can no longer be identified under such a name. 


THE BELL-TOWER (CAMPANILE) BUILT BY THE EMPEROR FREDERICK II, 
The Emperor visited Jerusalem in the spring of 1229 in pursuance of his famous diplomacy 
and policy of conciliation. The bell-tower, which is usually attributed to the Emperor, must have 
been erected during the fifteen years which elapsed between his visit and the final loss of Jerusalem 
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in 1248. During this period the Latins are said to have numbered over six thousand within th: 
Holy City ; it is not therefore surprising they should have left so imposing a memorial of thei: 
presence. 

The original design of the tower is preserved in the woodcut of the south transept facade in 
Padre Noe’s guide book (1500). It possessed two stories above the high ground floor, which 
latter constitutes a chap |, forming one of the series of three on the west side of the parvis 
These three stories of the square portion of the tower were crowned by a fourth stage, of an 
octagonal plan, covered by and terminating ina pointed dome of a specially German character, 
a character which is represented in the towers of the Apostles’ Church, Cologne, and othe: 
Rhenish examples of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Although the terminal octagonal stage had this German character, which in Germany is 
usually accompanied by the round arched style, the masonry of the lower part of the tower (thi 
portion which survives at the present day) is of a very ordinary thirteenth-century Gothic 
pointed-arch detail. The two remaining upper stories of the tower have areaded sides ; two arches 
with roll-mouldings and dripstones carried on short columns with square abaci to the capitals 


decorate the present top story facing the parvis. 

Massive buttresses at the angles of the tower give the full character of perfected Gothie 
construction, although they were not apparently planned with a clear conception of the purpose 
in view. The whole design has an ill-planned, accidental appearance, and is very much out of 
harmony with the venerable fagade to which it is clumsily attached, and which it partly conceals. 


The absence of any carved detail about the tower prevents a very clear impression of its 
exact date, but the general design and character of the work clearly point to the very last years 
of the Christian occupation of Jerusalem. 

As already remarked, the lower part of the tower forms a small chapel, which is dedicated 
to the forty martyrs, a dedication which perhaps dates from the time of the Patriarch Thomas 
(515), who instituted a commemoration of his remarkable dream by erecting an altar somewhere 
within the precincts of the Holv Ss pulchre, In one corner of this chapel is preserved a large 
sarcophagus said to contain the bones of certain patriarchs. ‘This chapel was originally dedicated 
to St. John, or at least a chapel which occupied the same position, and is one of those mentioned 
by Sewulf. These chapels seem to have changed names at different periods ; in Murray’s hand- 
book for Jerusalem, 1858, they are described as ** built before the Crusades. The first is dedicated 
to St. James, of whom tradition says that he celebrated mass and was consecrated here. The 
second was originally called the Chapel of the Trinity, and Beugnot remarks that all the women 
of the city were married, and all the children baptized, in it. It is now named the Chapel of the 
* Ointment-bearers ”’—that is, Mary Magdalene and her companions, and is the parish church of 
the Greeks. There is another small chapel, dedicated to St. John, in a line with the above, on 
the basement story of the great tower. 





HOLY WITHIN THE CHURCH. 


SITES 





It is a little singular that most, if not all of the “* Stations” or Holy Sites which constitute the 
objeet of religious pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre ( hurch, appear to beof considerable antiquity. 
And at the same time the different sects of Christians seem to agree at least in recognising the 
sites belonging to rival religions as equally authentic. 

The Holy Sepulchre itself seems to be in the custody of a general committee of the seets under 
the auspice; of the Turkish Government, which appears to regulate its use according to cireum- 
stances. 

At the west end of the Holy Sepulchre (on its outside) is a little chapel now belonging to the 
Copts, This seems to have been in existence formerly on the east side of the sepulchre under 
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the arch dividing the rotunda from the great choir. It was re-erected in the modern taste, after 
the fire of 1808, in its present position. 

One altar or Holy Site alone seems to have been reconstituted at the restoration of the build- 
ings in 1810. ‘This was an altar in the middle of the great choir which occupied the “ Centre of 
the World,” of an earlier period. A stone column now marks this place called ‘‘ Compass ” in the 
remote period of Arculf and Abbot Daniel. 

The tombs of six, or perhaps seven, Latin Kings of Jerusalem were swept away after the 
ire of 1808. The tombs were of Godfrey de Bouillon, Baldwin I., Fulk (?), Baldwin ILL, Almerie, 
Baldwin LV., and Baldwin Y. The first three were buried within what is now the Chapel of Adam ; 
the other four lay in a row across the south transept arch of the choir. No trace remains of their 
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Fic. 27, -Attempted Restoration of the Augustinian Convent 


monuments, and the site of the tomb of Fulk of Anjou, pointed out as the grave of Mel- 
chisedech (!) during the nineteenth century, has since disappeared. 

The marble circles in the flooring at different points within the church have a certain 
antiquity, dating at least back to the Crusades. The Stone of Unction, the Crowning with 
Thorns, the Division of the Garments, the Apparition of the Gardener, the Column of Flagella- 
tion, the “ Stabat Dolorosa,” are all probably of that period: at least, they appear in the old 
cuide-books, such as Sigoli (1884). The three chevet chapels of the “‘ Chorus Dominorum ” are 
respectively identified with the “ Crowning,” the “ Casting Lots for the Garments,” and the 
“ Column of Flagellation.” 

The Chapel of Abraham, a curious upper story over the Chapel of Calvary, appears to be 
of the twelfth-century building, and its window forms part of the great facade. It is merely a 
square chamber without architectural character beyond some marble and mosaie decorations 
designed by the present writer, and executed at the expense of certain English clergy, in 1893, 
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The greater part of these decorations have since been removed by the Greeks. This chapel i 
shown on Zuallardo’s plan of the church. It is approached through the Greek “ Convent < 
Abraham,” and not from inside the church. 


tHE AUGUSTINIAN CONVENT OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


The ruins of the Augustinian Convent of the Holy Sepulchre are of great interest. Th 
remains which exist in situ are the north-west and south-east corners of the great cloister, th 


» 


greater part of the Refe 





tory on the south side 
this cloister, and the und 
crofts of the Dormitory « 
its north side. At tl 
south-west corner of t! 
cloister some portions « 
the vaulting may also | 
observed. 

De Vogiié was led in 








a strange fancy of identi 





| fying the remains of 
cloister, with its pointed 
arches and clumsy  eg¢- 








| shaped ornaments, with the 
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| | the existing remains and of 


the general design of thi 
cloister are shown in figs. 27, 
| 28 and 29. 

The Order of Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine, 
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Fic. 28.—The Cloister of the Augustinian Convent. Details ceptional nature of the site 
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the placing of the conventual buildings around the east end of the new choir of the church. 
Such an arrangement, although very exceptional, is not altogether unknown elsewhere ; for 
instance, the famous church of St. Francis Assisi has the cloister in a similar position. 

Amongst the numerous descriptions of the medieval buildings by pilgrims of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries occur such entries as :— 

“The Canons’ cloister which stands round about the sanectuary.”’’—Theodoric, 1175; P. P. T. Soc., 1895. 

“On issuing by the Canons’ door from the Church of the Sepulchre, on the left hand is the Dormitory, 
and on the right hand the Refectory and also the Mount Calvary. Between these two divisions of the convent 
are the cloister and cloister-garth. In the middle of the garth is a great opening, through which may be seen 
the chapel of 5. Helena, which is below.”,-—Ernoul, Le Citez de Jherusalem, 1231; P. P. T. Soc., 1895. 














Restored view 





Fic. 29.—Attempted Restoration of the Cloister of the Augustinian Convent. View from the eastern side. 


“ After one has made the circuit of the cloister, and is re-entering the chureh from the other side (the 
south), one notices a figure of Christ on the eross painted above the doors of the cloister so vividly as to strike 
the beholder with great remorse. Round it this verse is inscribed : 

‘You that this way do go, 
‘Twas you that caused My woe ; 
I suffered this for you ; 
For My sake vice eschew.’ 
To the eastward of this one goes down into the venerable chapel of S. Helena.’’—Theodorie, 1175; P. P. T. 
Soce., 1895. 


The entrances, both north and south, into the cloister from the church have been walled up. 
he Canons’ door, on the north, was conveniently planned in relation to the Dormitory so that 
the monks might descend direct into the church for their night offices. The continuation of 
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the staircase up to the now vanished Dormitory may probably be traced in the entrance of the 
large Coptic convent of modern times, built on the north side of the ancient precinets. 

The Dormitory lining the north side of the cloister is no longer the original structure of th 
Middle Ages, although its walls may in part survive within the later construction. The general] 
plan of this portion of the convent may, however, be detected in the undercroft or cellarag 
which formed its ground floor, and which is still fairly well preserved. Here it may be noted that 
in the later developments of monasticism the dormitory or general sleeping apartment of th 
Benedictine rule, whilst being retained in theory, was often divided up into cells by low partitions, 
as at the Premonstratensian Abbey of Bella Paise in Cyprus, or in many of the Dominican 
convents of Italy. No indications remain of the actual size of the Dormitory. 

As already remarked, the Refectory on the south side of the cloister is partly preserved. 
Two bays of its vaulting at ‘he west end still stand intact, the space beneath them having been 
converted into a church by the Greeks at some period. The area of the Refectory seems to hay: 
been about 33 metres by 9 metres, proportions which appear to have been common in building 
of this type. It was covered with either six or seven bays of simple cross-vaulting without cross 
ribs. Each bay Was lichte dl W ith a W indow on either side, of a single light with pointed-arch hea | 
and sides, and sill deeply splaved in the thickness of the wall. These windows occupy the wall 
space between the apex and the spring of the arches above a string-course which serves to unit: 
together the pilasters which carry the pointed groining. 


The eastern part of the Refectory is almost completely lost in the ruins which are now 
| | : 


inhabited by the Abyssinians, or which have been pulled down in the course of constructing the 
new Russian premises on the site. ‘The eastern side of the cloister is also missing, and nothing 
resembling the architectural building of the twelfth century can now be detected in the squalid 
modern buildings which cover the site of the Basilica. A row of ancient shops fronting the 
Bazaar (formerly Rue Saint-Etienne), and forming, doubtless, the boundary of the Holy Sepulchre 
property on its eastern side, still survives. ‘To judge by some traces of a sculptured string-course 
at their southern extremity, these interesting relics of ancient commerce must be contemporary 
with the Priory buildings. 


The Canons’ doorway, leading from the cloister down into the church at the north-east 
angle of the ** Chorus Dominorum,” is one of the few surviving ornamental features of the interior. 
A chevron-moulded arch above a square lintel is carried on two Romanesque columns as nook 


shafts in the style of the great facade of the church. ‘The passage and staircase leading up 
through this doorway are now walled up. 

In the centre of the cloister garth stood (and still stands) the unusual feature of a cupola 
lighting the underground chapel of St. Helena beneath. The present octagonal erection which 
answers the purpose has the appearance of being a rebuilding of the original out of old 
materials, and doubtless belongs with the chapel of St. Helena below to some period of squalid 
restoration aiter the events of 1244. 


The cloister garth and the create) part of the Refectory are now occupied by Abyssinian 
monks, who have built their mud huts amongst the ruins, whilst the east and north walks of the 
cloister, long since destroyed, have become a crooked lane leading to the chief Coptic convent. 

In this connection perhaps a reference may be made to the probable continuity of such an 


important foundation as the Augustinian Convent of the Holy Sepulchre in the history of the 
Levant subsequent to the loss of Jerusalem. The great Abbey of Bella Paise in Cyprus was 
doubtless a daughter house of the great convent in Jerusalem. Its origin is obscure, but it was 
at first a convent of Canons Regular of St. Augustine, and subsequently, in 1206, passed under the 
reformed rule of Prémontré. It became the representative of the Augustinian Order in the 
Latin kingdom, transferred from Jerusalem to Cyprus, and as the finest monastic building 
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emaining in the Levant it is a worthy successor to the great church of Jerusalem. It carries 
m the tradition of fine architecture by being in the more perfected style of geometrical pointed art. 


ST. HELENA’S CHAPEL. 


This venerable-looking but squalid underground chamber appears almost too poor a structure 
to belong to any period before the general destruction of the Priory buildings which were built 
above and around it. It was probably rebuilt in its present rude and clumsy manner at the end 
of the thirteenth century, when the Priory was given over as a quarry for second-hand building 
materials. Four roughly constructed pointed arches, eight cross-vaults, and a central cupola 
are carried on four ancient granite columns with capitals and bases which have no pretension to 
lit their present purpose. ‘The capitals, which are too large for the shafts on which they stand, 
are so mutilated as to be unrecognisable in style, but they certainly have nothing to do with the 
fine architecture of the twelfth century. 

The “ Cross-finding Chapel,” an ancient cistern at the south-east corner of St. Helena’s 
Chapel, is described at p. 718. It possesses nothing of architectural character. 

The doorway leading down by a staircase from the ambulatory of the “Chorus Dominorum ”’ 
into St. Helena’s Chapel seems to have been rebuilt. Instead of corresponding in design with the 
Canons’ door on the opposite side of the church, it is now a mere square opening formed with a 
straight lintel without architectural treatment. 

The gloomy, squalid interior of this strange underground shrine is one of the most impressive 
and at the same time picturesque examples of the kind in existence. It must be remembered 
that such an effect is due to dirt and decay, combined with historical associations, and has nothing 
to do with any artistic or archeological features—the only parts of the structure which are 
probably of great antiquity are the two side-walls on north and south. These two side-walls—the 
east and west ends have evidently been much modified in later ages—are doubtless the same 
which formed the enclosure of a crypt beneath the famous Basilica to which references occur in 
the earliest accounts of the Holy Sites. 


SANTA MARIA LATINA.* 

A venerable monument of a particularly interesting period of history may still be traced 
within the much-altered surroundings of the Holy Sepulchre Church. Although the circular 
church of the Anastasis survives in a miraculous manner—as far as plan and arrangement are 
concerned—very much as it stood sixteen hundred years ago, its surroundings have changed over 
und over again in the course of those centuries. One of the few portions of these surroundings 
of a remote antiquity still surviving is the church of the Latins—Santa Maria Latina. 

The common history of its origin is to the effect that about the year 800 a Benedictine 
monastery was founded on the south-east side of the Anastasis, and remained in existence on that 
site until the coming of the first Crusaders under Godfrey de Bouillon. Gibbon in his turgid 
manner describes how 
“the zeal of the Christian sects was embittered by hatred and revenge; and in the kingdom of a suffering 
Messiah, who had pardoned His enemies, they aspired to conmand and persecute their spiritual brethren. The 
pre-eminence was asserted by the spirit and number of the Franks; and the greatness of Charlemagne protected 
both the Latin pilgrims and the Catholics of the East. Haroun al Raschid, the greatest of the Abassides, 
esteemed in his Christian brother a similar supremacy of genius and power: their friendship was cemented 
by a frequent intercourse of gifts and embassies; and the Caliph, without resigning the substantial dominion, 
presented the emperor with the keys of the Holy Sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Jerusalem.” 


* This church is, to a certain extent perhaps, represented at the present day by the “ Chapel of the Apparition,” 
see pp. 726, 812. 
5K 
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The last paragraph is in the Gibbonian style, but as an historical statement is somewha 
doubtful, at least, as regards an annual fair on Mount Calvary :-— 






















































“In the decline of the Carlovingian monarchy, the republic of Amalfi promoted the interests of trade a 
religion in the East. Her vessels transported the Latin pilgrims to the courts of Egypt and Palestine, a 
deserved by their useful imports the favour and alliance of the Fatimite Caliphs: an annual fair was institut: 
on Mount Calvary ; and the Italian merchants founded the convent and hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, t! 
cradle of the monastic and military order which has since reigned in the isles of Rhodes and of Malta.” * 

This page of history assumes, perhaps, a rather more interesting form under the pen of t] 
Abbé Vertot (“ History of the Knights of Malta,’’ English translation, p. 7: London, 1728) : 


“ Another modern writer, learned in our antiquities, in the thirty-seventh book of the annals of his ord 
tells us of one Bernard, a French monk who lived in a.p. 870, and who in his account of a voyage to Jerusal: 
relates that he found there an hospital for the Latins, and that in the same house was a library, collected by 
care and at the expence of the emperor Charlemagne. + 

‘“ But after the death of the caliph Aaron and his first successors, as those of Charlemagne did not come 1) 
him either in power or reputation, the 'rench lost the regard that had been formerly paid them in Palesti 
They were no longer allowed to have any house of entertainment in Jerusalem; .. . differences in point of 
discipline having, in a manner, put an end to all union between the Greek and Latin Churches, our European 
Christians were scarce less odious to the Greeks than they were to the Arabians and Saracens of the East. 

“Tn the middle of the eleventh century, some Italian merchants, who had experienced the inhumanity of 
both the one and the other, undertook to provide an asylum for the European pilgrims, in the very city of 
Jerusalem, where they might have nothing to fear from the false zeal of the Mahometans, or the enmity and 
aversion of the schismatical Greeks. These pious merchants were of Amalphy, a city in the kingdom of Naples, 
but at that time subject to the Greek emperors of Constantinople. 

“The governor, by the order of the caliph Monstaser-Billah, assigned them a piece of ground, on which they 
built a chapel, and dedicated it to the Blessed Virgin, by the name of 5. Mary ad Latinos, to distinguish it from 
the churches where divine service was celebrated according to the Greek ritual: some monks of the Benedictine 
order officiated in it. Near their convent they built two houses of entertainment for the reception of pilgrims 
of both sexes, whether in health or sickness. which was the chief view in this foundation; and each house had 
afterwards a chapel in it, the one dedicated to St. John the Almoner, and the other to St. Magdalen. 

“ Some lay persons from Europe, full of zeal and charity, renouncing the thought of returning into their own 
country, devoted themselves in this religious house to the service of the poor and pilgrims, and were subsisted 
by the monks above mentioned ; and the merchants of Amalphy, out of the alms which they collected in Italy 
and either brought or sent regularly every year to the Holy Land, supplied the wants of the pilgrims or sick. 

“ Yet this pious and useful foundation had like to have been ruined in its very infancy, and it had hardly 
subsisted fifteen years when the Turcomans conquered Palestine, surprised the city of Jerusalem, and cut the 
ealiph of Egypt's garrison to pieces. The inhabitants and Christians scarce met with a better fate: numbers 
of them were butchered ; the hospital of St. John was plundered, and these barbarians, fierce and cruel in their 
nature, would have destroyed the Holy Sepulchre had not their avarice restrained their impiety. The fear ot 
losing the revenues raised upon the pilgrims of the West preserved the tomb of our Saviour. ‘Soli etiam 
dominici sepulcri templo, ejusque cultoribus christianis parcebant propter tributa que ex oblatione fidelium 
assidue eis fideliterque solvebantur, una cum ecclesia Sanctie Marie ad Latinos que etiam tributaria erat.’ 
Alb. Aquensis, i. 6.” 

Amongst the references to St. Mary the Latin in writers on medieval history may be quoted 
Baronius, who under the year 800 (Eginhard, 799) speaks of the Patriarch George sending monks 
of Palestine to the court at Aix begging aid and protection for the Christians of Jerusalem. 
Baluse (Capitularies 1., p. 473) gives the capitularies established by the Western Ennperors for 
regulating the alms collected for the support of the Convent and Hospice of St. Mary the Latin 
and for the benefit of Latin Christians in the Holy Land (Eginhard: Vita Caroli, ¢. 27). 

In Muratori, Ann. IIL, p. 577, will be found an interesting account of the Carlovingian 
policy with regard to “ Outremer,” and of the taxation imposed on the Holy Roman Empire by 





* Gibbon’s History of the Crusades, Chandos Library illum adeunt locum, lingua loquentes Romana. Cui 

edit., p. 361. adjacet ecclesia in honore S$. Mari, nobilissimam habent 
+ “De Emmaus pervenimus ad 8. Civitatem Jerusalem  bibliothecam studio predicti imperatoris cum duodecim 

et recepti sumus in hospitale gloriosissimi imperatoris mansionibus agro vineis et orto in valle Josophat.”’ 

Karoli in quo suscipiuntur omnes qui causa devotionis 
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Louis le Debonair for the benefit of the Jerusalem Hospice. The famous hospice on Mont Cenis 
is also said to have been founded, partly for the purpose of facilitating the passage across the 
\lps in connection with pilgrimages to Jerusalem, by the Emperor Louis II. (See also “ The Monk 
fS. Gall.” IL., ¢. 14.) 

During the first vears of the twelfth century the Convent of St. Mary the Latin continues to 
be mentioned. In the ‘ Assizes of Jerusalem,” II., section 4, Chartes 51, the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Mary returns fifty sergeants to the Royal service. The oath of fealty from the 
Abbot to the Patriarch is given, and the right of the Abbot to wear mitre, cross, and ring is men- 
tioned. John of Wurzburg mentions that the relic of St. Philip’s head was preserved in the 
chapel of the convent. 

The convent is apparently referred to under the names of ** Sainte Marie la Latine et Marie 
Cleophé.”  ** La tirerent leur chevaux,” by William of Tyre in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and Philip Musquet, in his rhymed chronicle of 1241, evidently refers to the chapel as 

“U Madame Sainte Marie 
La Mere Dieu s’estoit marie 
Et la Marie Cleophé 
Od la Marie Salomé.” 


It is mentioned in Les Pelerinages por aller en Jherusalem, ¢. 1250 :— 


+ Par devers midi pres Wiluec (S. Sep.) est l’yglise de Nostre Dame de la Latine, la premier yglise qui 
onques fust des Latines en Jherusalem et por ce a nom la Latine. Et est de moines noires.”’ 


The earliest plan of the Holy Sites—the famous drawing attributed to the French bishop 
\rculf—shows the church of St. Mary [atin as evidently forming a component part of the group 
of buildings ; his description also implies that the square church of St. Mary adjoined the round 
church of the Anastasis. But in the later plans of Jerusalem, of which many versions remain 
from the thirteenth and later centuries, the “ Keclesia Latina” is clearly enough marked on 
the opposite side of the street known as “ Vieus ad ‘lemplum Domini,” or “ Rue des Palmiers.”’ 

From the foregoing it is evident that the church founded by the Emperor Charlemagne under 
such romantic circumstances was removed from the site which it first occupied in front of the 
south entrance to the Holy Sepulchre to some distance further off in the same direction. ‘This 
removal must have taken place in connection with the building of the new south transept of 
the Crusaders’ church in about 1130. 

The church known traditionally as Santa Maria Maggiore, the ruins of which, after forming 
u part of the ‘ Muristan ” of Jerusalem, and subsequently a tannery, have in recent years been 
rebuili as the German Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, would apparently be the Santa Maria 
Latina of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The position of this building corresponds as far 
us may be with the medieval plans and descriptions, and its ruined precincts still contain the 
cloister and a few chambers of a small religious house. ‘The surrounding premises towards the 
south-west constituted the hospice accommodation, and seem to have been contiguous with the 
two other hospices mentioned in the chronicles as St. John and St. Mary Magdalen or St. Mary 
the Less. 

Of the church rebuilt by the Germans in 1896 nothing now remains in situ, but some arch 
stones have been re-used in the principal entrance which have the usual character of French 
transitional sculpture of the period. ‘They represent the signs of the Zodiac. 

De Vogiié in his plan of the Holy Sepulchre Church (Les Hglises de la Terre Sainte) has 
guessed at the probable position of Charlemagne’s church, but at the same time has shown a 
singular want of perception in failing to recognise its actual situation by the apse which still 
survives on the east side of the present parvis. 
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This apse is sufficiently evident to the most casual passer-by. Its wide pointed arch is 
supported on two capitals of the usual Byzantine style of carving, as far as can be seen, embedded 
as they are within the wall which has been built across the apse and which has converted thi 
interior, covered by its semi-dome, into a small chapel now in the occupation of the Armenians 








Fie, 30.—The Apse of St. Mary Latin, now used as 
an Armenian Chapel, in the parvis of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 


The outline of this apse arch can be easily seen in the 
photograph (fig. 30). 

The flight of steps which still serves as a means of 
communication between the modern Greek convent of 
Constantine and the parvis is evidently in the san 
position as the approach of a similar kind shown upon 
the plan of Arculf as a walled or inclosed passage (se: 
fig. 31). The date of the buildings forming three chapels 
on the west side of the parvis is very obscure. Thes: 
chapels are evidently in the position deseribed by 
Sewulf, but at the same time their architectural charac 
ter appears of a later date. It seems possible they 
may have been built or rebuilt at the period when 
St. Mary Latin was pulled down and the new church oj 
St. Mary Major took its place. 

It seems more than probable that the three chapels 
deseribed by Sewulf as forming a continuous line or 
perspective view with the rotunda of the Anastasis 


must have at one time formed the western end of St. Mary Latin of the ninth century, 
because they are described as being in existence long before the destruction of St. Mary Latin. 


We may perhaps therefore consider that the cast end, and possibly the west end, of this 


ancient church survive, whilst the central portion or nave has quite disappeared, and its site 


is now occupied by the open parvis. 





F1G, 31.—Plan of Bishop Arculf, « 
MSS. of Bede, “ Hist. Eccl.,’ 


It will be noticed that the three chapels in their rebuilt 
form have very much the appearance of a 
nave with side aisles, the centre one being 
the widest. 

The apse of this ancient church—now 

turned into a small shrine of the Armenians 

| —is much altered internally by arrange- 
| 


C 
RK? } 
rf 
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ments intended to give it a more usual 
parallelogram form, but the semicircular 
plan and the poimted semi-dome which 


{MARTYRIUM 


| 
L 








covers it are still easily detected. 

The Benedictine Abbey of the ninth 
century would presumably have occupied 
the area of the small modern Convent of 
Abraham, part of which, until within a few 
years back, was the site of a tannery, and 


at one time seems to have been builtas a bazaar. This bazaar would probably have come into 
existence at a time when the Benedictines were transferring their premises to the other side of 


the main road called “* Rue des Palmiers,” and when the Augustinians were enlarging their 
boundaries around the grand new convent of the Crusading epoch. 


The site of the bazaar is now completely modernised, with new Kuropean shops and the new 
Russian hospice. 





Within the latter, close to the rock-cut steps supposed to be those of the 
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ancient pretorium, is a singular and quite inexplicable fragment of an arched porch or doorway 
to some building of presumably Byzantine age. Nothing has been discovered throwing light 
upon this fragment. 

THE “ BESTIARY ” OF THE SOUTH FACADE. 

Perhaps certain processional regulations for the entrance and exit of pilgrims—referred to by 
Kdrisi in 1154—may account for the very marked difference in the decorative details of the twin 
portals of the great facade, differences which it is otherwise difficult to account for. 

The tympanum on the east side has at one time been filled with ordinary mosaic, the cement 
for which still adheres to the walling and also to the inner order of the arch. The western tym- 
pant seems to have been treated differently—in an incised pattern of squares and hexagons cut 
on the stone surface. 




















F1G. 32.—The Great Facade: Decorative Details of Lintel over the Eastern Portal. 


The apparent lintels supporting these tympana are in reality mere slabs of fine white stone 
or marble carved on the outer face and secured by iron clamps to flat arches behind. This Italian 
inethod of construction is ornamented with sculpture of very Provencal character. 

The western lintel slab is carved with the ** Resurrection of Lazarus,” the * Entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem,” and the “ Last Supper.” The first two subjects are treated in two scenes each, 
the last occupies a small corner of the panel on the right. 

The lintel of the eastern or right-hand door is treated in an altogether different and very 
remarkable manner. An interlacing scroll of acanthus foliage of Byzantine type encloses small 
figures of naked men, a centaur with an unstrung bow, and a winged bird-like figure with a 
woman’s head. ‘The whole composition is a mystical curiosity of the period, and the workmanship 
is of the very finest, worthy of the best Italian school, and superior perhaps to its companion panel. 

In the medieval “ Bestiary ” books, of which this carving evidently forms an illustration, a 


centaur represents pride and arrogance, the bird with a woman’s face and dragon’s feet is a syren 
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or harpy, doves suggest the simplicity of the Holy Spirit, and the horned bird or “ Calandre ° 
figures Jesus Christ. The seroll evidently represents the ‘ peredixion ”’ or tree of life. In th 

present case the human figures are perhaps represented as protected by the shadow of the “ per 

dixion,” whilst fantastic birds and monsters occupying the lower part of the composition ai 

evidently watching for their prey. ‘The animation of the figures and the refinement of workman- 
ship of this twelfth-century sculpture are very remarkable. 


The principal object of this brief account of the Holy Sepulchre Church has been to su: 
marise in a convenient form the chief points in its long and eventful history ; and at the sau 
time to give some idea of the very important architectural character of such portions of tli 
monument as still survive intact at the present day. 

Not only is the building, with its complicated surroundings and modern circumstances, vo! 
the most intense interest to the Christian traveller, the historian, and the mere archeologic 
student, to whom its antiquity and vicissitudes must ever have an attraction second to no othe: 
monument of the kind in the world ; but to the architect it also possesses an interest of a speci! 
kind. Its singular position in one of the most inaccessible and uninviting regions of the eartli, 
to which few if any architectural students are likely to be attracted on summer holidays, ha- 
hitherto prevented any great recognition of its interest as the probably most remarkable monu- 
ment of twelfth-century art. Yet, as has been pointed out, this once splendid building possesses 
features in its general design, and even in its somewhat remarkable details, worthy of comparison 
with the noblest European monuments of the early middle ages. 

Here in Jerusalem we see the Europeans of widely different types—both in habits and artistic 
ideals—but united in one faith, raising the most imposing monument of their period, under 
circumstances and difficulties unparalleled either before or since. Such a monument calls for 
special study, and has an interest which is quite unique both for architects and archeologists. 

The seanty traces of an opus magnum of an earlier Christianity are also worthy of archi- 
tectural study, although, unhappily, they afford more food for conjecture than for actual com- 
parison, and such mutilated fragments as survive admit of varied interpretations. 


APPENDIX. 
Chronology of Events and Bibliography. 
A.D. A.D 
The Crucifixion. According to the ordinary Catechetical —— of S. Cyril | var. edit. | 350 
computation. ; / : ; , 33 Itinerarium Burdigalense {Bordeaux Pil- 
The Gospel of S. Luke [Smith's Dict. of grim, P.P.T.S. ‘ ? 
Bible, p. 712] . ; 64 Itinerarium Antonini Augusti Reland, p. 416 ? 
Persecution of the Christians and Ma artyr- Pilgrimage of Paula described by S. Jerome 
dom of 8S. James [Smith, p. 1010. ‘ i P.POeS. ‘ 382 
Siege of Jerusalem by Titus ‘ ; ‘ 70 Letter of Paula and E ustochium to Marcella 


P2581; ; ; . ; ; ‘ . 
Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta 8S. Silvie 
Aquitane. Discovered by Sig. G. Gamur- 


Jerusalem disappears from history. 


Colonia Aelia Capitolina, founded by 


Hadrian . ° . 156 rini at Arezzo, 1883. Edited in 1887, and 
Coins with a represent ation of a * Mm ple of published by the Palestine Societies of 
Astarte and the inscription C. A. England, Russia, and Germany. 385 
Origen refers to “Golgotha Signe, Pat. eh S. E ucherii E pitome de Locis Sanctis ali- 
Gr. xiii. col. 1777] __. : ; F » 185-253 quibus [P.P.T.S. 440 
. a ne a IpmMmea, or e a 
Chronicon Paschale [P.P.T.S.\ i. Se aul Jerusalem made an indepe ndent patris archate 453 
Aristeas and Hecatacus of Abdera [P.P.T.S., Justinian’s buildings in Jerusalem : 529 
uncert. date ; Breviarius de Hierosolyma [Anon.| . ; 580 
Eusebii et Hieronymi Onomasticon Urbium Theodosius. De Terra Sancta |L’O. L. 
et Locorum SS. [var. editions). ‘ . 830-400 Geneva, 1877 ‘ 


The New Jerusalem built by C ine : 
senses built by Constantine. Note.—Author may have been an 


The Martyrion consecrated in the presence architect sent by Justinian to build 
of Eusebius, Bishop of Cxsarea , BBD Ch. of 8. Mary [P.E.F., vol.i. p. 19]. 
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Procopius of Cwsarea. De Adificiis [P.P.T.S 555 
Itinerarium B. Antonini Placentini[P.P.T. S.| | 600 
Jerusalem destroyed by Persians and Jews. 

The buildings of the Holy Sepulchre 

burnt : 614 
Holy Sepulchre restored by Modestus and 

John Eleemon, and triumphal entry of 

Heraclius (Byz. Emp.) into Jerusalem 628 
First Mohammedan siege of Jerusalem, and 

conquest by the Khalif Omar . : ; 637 
Sophronios, Patriarch of. Jerusalem. Ana- 

creonties [P.P.T.S.] . ; . : . e 
Adamnus fex Arculfo} de Locis Sanctis 

PP:i.5.| ‘ ; 697 


Numerous sketch plans occur in recensions. 
S. Willibaldi Vita seu Hodcporicon 
PPo0o.1 ‘ ; ‘ . ; ‘ 727 
Charlemagne sends ambassadors to the 
Khalif and establishes his protection over 


the Holy Sites . ‘ : 800 
Itinerarium Bernardi Monachi PE. t5. 870 
Eutychius. Annals {Migne, Pat. Gr. iii. | 930 
Jerusalem occupied by the Fatimite Khalif 

of Egypt . 969 

Buildings of the Holy Sepulchre demolished 

by the Khalif El Hakem 1008 
Mukaddasi. Description of Syria | P.P.T. S.| Fr 
Pilgrimage of Robert, Duke of Normandy . 1035 

Pm Lietbert of Cambray ? 1054 

‘a the German Bishops 1065 

Jerusalem destroyed by the Kharismians . 1077 
Note.—This event led ultimately to 

the “ Crusades.”’ 

The Crusaders take possession of Jerusalem 1099 
Pierre Tudebove. Account of First Crusade 
referred to by De Vogiié in Les Eglises 

dela Terre Sainte . ‘ . 1100 
Swewulfi Relatio de P eregrinatione cP, P. T.S.] 1102 
Fulcherii Carnotensis Gesta Peregrinationis 

in Bongar’s Gesta Det per Francos, p. 881 1124 
Daniel (Russian Abbot). Journey to Holy 

Land [P.P.T.S ‘ 1125 

El Edrisi. Geography of Syria rP.P. T. S.] . 1150 
De Situ Urbis Jerusalem, &e. [Anon.). At 
end of De Vogiié’s Les Eglises de la Terre 

Sainte ‘ ‘ 1151 
The building of the Holy ‘Sanbiie 

church as we see it at the present day. 

John of Wurzburg’s description of Holy 

Land [P.P.T.S.] - 2390 
Theodoricus. De Locis Sanctis 'P.P. TS Ri « 1172 
William of Tyre’s History [var. edit.| . : 1185 
“ En quel estat la citez de Jherusalem et li 

siens Lieu estoient’’ (Anon.) |P.P.T.S.|. 1190 
Jerusalem occupied by the Moslems . . Lis7 
Jerusalem ceded to the Christians by the 

treaty with Frederick II. . . ° . 1229 
David of Kerak captures the city and 

demolishes the walls ‘ . ; 1239 
Jerusalem retaken by the C hristians ; 1243 
Kharismian tribes attack the city, massacre 

the priests and monks within the Holy 

Sepulchre buildings, and on their with- 

drawal the Moslems take possession of 

Jerusalem under the Khalif of Egypt . 1244 


During the middle ages, and since the final Moslem 
occupation of Jerusalem, innumerable accounts of 


travels, pilgrimages, &c., have been written, of which 
the most important are the following :— 
Brocardi (Burchardi) Locorum Terre 

Sancte descriptio. (Evidently a pilgrim’s 

guide in MS. form, several recensions 


exist) [P.P.T.S.] : . ; ; - 1288 
Guilielmi de Baldensel Hodwporicon. 

|Thesau. Mon. Basnage, p. 331]. This 

author is singular as being the first to 

doubt the authenticity of the Holy 

Sepulchre . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1336 
Felix Faber “ E vagatorium * TPES. 1484 


The following early printed books on Jerusalem also 
contain valuable information on the Chureh of the 
Holy Sepulchre, in the form of more or less accurate 
drawings and plans :— 


Breydenbach’s Pilgrimage, with illustrations 
by Rewick : ; : ; 

Padre Noe dell’ ordine di $. Francesco 
Viaggio da Venetia al S. Sepolero | var. 
edit.| Earliest type of woodeuts . ‘ 1500 

Bonifacius a Ragusio. Liber de perenni 
eultu Terre Sancti. Ven. : 

Jean Zuallart (Giovanni Zuallardo) Il de- 
votissimo viaggio di a econ var. 
edit. and languages . Early engravings 

Bernardo Amico. Trattato delle piante e 
immagine de’ sacri edifizi di Terra Santa 
Roma. Valuable drawings of the period 

George Sandys’ Travailes, containing a 
History of the Turkish Empire, &e., with 
fifty graven Maps and Figures. London 

Cornelius de Bruyn (le Brun) Reyzen door 
der Levant, &e. Delft. Interesting illus- 
trations 


1609 


1615 


1672 

Numerous books of travels were published during 
the XVIIIth century but of little individual interest, 
and when illustrations are attempted they are of a 
deplorable character. In 1741, Jonas Korte, a German 
bookseller, visited Jerusalem and started a theory as 
to the genuineness of the “ Tomb of Christ ’’ which has 
induced a certain feeling of partisanship amongst 
Christians ever since. 


Burning of the Holy Sepulchre Church ‘ 1808 
Holy Land oceupied by Mohammed Ali 

Pasha of Egypt . = ‘ ‘ : 1832 
Holy Land becomes a vilayet of the Turkish 

Empire and so remains . ‘ , 1840 


During the XIXth century a continual publication 
of accounts of tours and pilgrimages, explorations, 
identifications, &c., in the Holy Land in all languages, 
and with the most varied objects in view, renders any 
attempt at a comprehensive bibliography almost 
impossible. Setting aside works of a Missionary 
character, and those written in support of some new 
and remarkable identifications of Holy Sites, the more 
serious and important modern contributions to the 
history of the Holy Sepulchre are the following .— 


Edward Robinson, D.D., Biblical Researches, 


New York ; . : ; ; 1838 
Rev. George W. illiams, “The Holy City,” 

London . 1845 
Prof. R. Willis, F. R. S. , republishes the above 

with additions of an architectural character. 

Plan of the Holy Sepulchre by Scoles 1849 
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Salzmann, a German photographer, visits 
Jerusalem and publishes a collection of 
views of the Holy Sepulchre |amongst th: 
first productions of the new art evei 
published). Paris. Large folio 

M. de Vogiié, * Les Eglises de la 
Sainte,”’ Paris . ; : - * 

Ordnance Survey conducted by Sir Henry 
James and Col. Ch. Wilson at the expens« 
of Lady Burdett-Coutts. P.E.F. founded 

*Col. Warren's Excavations in Jerusalem 
published by P.E.F. 1884 : 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly Statement 
first publish dl 

Publications of 
history : : ‘ , . : 

Building of the great iron dome over the 
Holy Sepulchre 

American Palestine 
instituted . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

Clearing of portion of the Mnuristan by 
German Government : , ‘ 

Publications of the German Palestine Society 
colmimence . ° . . 

The large 4to. Survey of Palestine, 
supplements, commenced . 

This is intended to contain serious 
investigations by the Society 
the Quarterly 

Discovery of the remains of Constantine’s 
Basilica by the Russians on their property 
to the east of the Holy Sepulchre 


*Colonel 


Te re 


L’Orient Latin ‘medieval 


Society 


Exploration 


with 


Statements. 


Warren examined the ren 


see Plate XX. Ordnance 


survey. 


ROYAL 


extracted 


ains of the 


1854 


1860 


1864 
1867 
1869 
1870 


1870 


1S81 


results 


1887 


INSTITUTE 


of 
from 


Basilica, 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS [22 Oct. 1910 


Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. 
Jerusalem ”’ ; : ‘ ‘ 
Revue Biblique de Véeole SS. 
Jerusalem, commenced 
Bulletin of the Russian 
commences . . : . . . 
G. Jeffery. “The Buildings of the Holy 
Sepulchre,” Florence [privately printed). 
This contains the first reference to the 
mosaic in 8. Pudenziana, Rome, as a 
probable representation . i ; 
Discovery of the Madeba mosaic . ; , 
Rev. A. Headlam. Review of the above in 
“Quarterly.” July . 
Arch. C. Dickie. “Some 
Churches in Palestine.” R.1.B.A. Journal 
English Palestine Exploration Society 
appears to accept the idea that the mosaic 
of S. Pudenziana represents the IVth 
century buildings on the Holy Sites. See 
Sir Chas. Wilson in P.E.9F.Q.S., p. 149 
Arch. C. Dickie. “ Masonry Remains around 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” 
P.E.F.Q.58., p. 298 ; ° ‘ : 1908 


“Holy Places of 

. 1888 
Etienne, 
1892 


Palestine Society 


1894 


1894 
1897 


: 6 ° 1899 
Early Christian 
1899 


1902 


In 1865 the Palestine Exploration Society of 
London commissioned Col. C. Wilson to make a plan 
of the Holy Sepulchre Church. This plan agrees in a 
general way with the older plan made by Scoles for 
Williams’ “Holy City.’ It is more accurate and 
detailed than the older work, and with the plans 
inade by Herr Schick at about the same period forms 
the basis of most modern investigations of the Holy 
Site, 
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33.—The Tomb in the Rotunda, 














